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TH IS is an exceedingly well written pamphlet, remarkable for 

the eloquence with which the author has given expression to 
his views of a subject involving a momentous question of nation- 
al policy. He has borne a part in the great military struggles of 
Europe, and aims at communicating forthe benefit of this, his adopt- 
ed country, the information which his experience abroad has ena- 
bled him to acquire. | 

Whether. his views be sound or chimerical, we are equally in« 
debted to him for the motive of his publication, and he supports 
his theory, it must be confessed, with very cogent and sensible ar 
guments. 

The object of the pamphlet is to show to the people of this 
eountry how false is the security in which they now repose, on the 
subject of the continuation of peace, and their ability to meet a 
war without preparation. It is a warning voice calling on us to 
behold the enormous military power of Great Britain, her immense 
resources and formidable preparations, her grasping ambition, and 
the probability of our being engaged in a second and more arduous. 
conflict with her, and strenuously recommending active and extene 
sive preparations for such an event, by the increase of our fortifi- 
cations, army, arsenals, and military schools. | 

It would be impossible for us to enter upon an examination of 
these topics without touching on questions that belong to party 
politics, with which we have nothing to do, and it is difficult even 
to approach such subjects without walking ‘ super ignes supposttes 
eineri doloso.’ We shall therefore merely give afew extracts by 
way of recommending the work to the attention of our readers. 

The author begins by considering the important change which 
a few years have wrought in the military strength and national po- 
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licy of Britain. And on this subject we are induced by the elo- 
quence of his first chapter, to present it entire. 


‘A French engineer of distinguished talent, chevalier Dupin, 
has lately travelled through England to examine into the present 
state of her military establishments. The view which that able of- 
ficer has given of her recent military improvements, and of the 
immense means of hostility collected in her arsenals, is calculated 
to inspire every reflecting mind with the most awful forebodings. 
However selfish her policy may have been, however offensive her 
pride, whatever evils she may have inflicted upon himself, or up- 
on his country, still every friend of reason, justice, and liberty, 
must confess that the world owes incalculable benefits to England. 
Her constitution, however imperfect and overpraised, afforded the 
first model of a liberal government, sanctifying the individual rights 
and the individual independence of man. English principles, and 
English laws, laid the foundation of American freedom. To see 
that country rapidly exchanging the character of a free nation for 
that of a military power, must strike even her greatest enemies 
with melancholy reflections, 

‘ ‘The causes of this unfortunate change are easily traced. When 
France, towards the conclusion of the last century, broke the 
shackles of a weak and ‘vicious government, the jealous selfishness 
of England took the alarm; some statesmen may have perceiv ed 
and justly feared, that France, delivered from its feudal trammels, 
would soon have “eclipsed England; the short-sighted and bigoted 
hatred of the common people did not look so far, and they were 
more honest in their open aversion. But the cry that France must 
be put down, and government strengthened for that purpose, was 
nearly universal, ‘[he generous voice of the few who sympathis- 
ed with the cause of liberty in every part of the world, was drown- 
ed by the general clamour, and all opposition to government be- 
came unpopular. Europe was paid, was armed by England, and 
from the Caucasus to the pillars of Hercules, torn from her foun- 
dations and hurled upon France. Inexperienced in the formation 
and march of a free government, the French on their side were 
obliged to forego their attempts for establishing it on a firm and 


_ regular foundation; terror at such a universal attack forced them 


also to strengthen their executive, and the crimes of Robespiecrre 
and the jacobins, and the military reign of Napoleon, were thus 
brought, were even forced on by the efforts of England and conti- 
nental Europe, to crush the rising liberties of France. 

‘ But these efforts soon recoiled upon themselves. When France 
was forced to become a military nation, she found in her old es- 
tablishments and institutions a strength which the world had not 
foreseen. She possessed the only corps of scientific engineers and 
the best artillery in Europe, her arsenals were provided on the 
grandest scale, a triple line of fortresses, the eternal monuments 
of Vauban’s genius, covered her frontiers, and all these establish- 
ments had been fostered and improved with constant care since the 
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age of Louis XIV. The inexperience and indocility of her troops, 
was almost compensated by their enthusiastic valour; the science 
of war and of tactics had been a subject of study and meditation 
to her officers for two centuries, and after some defeats, they were 
able to face, to beat, to conquer all their enemies. Europe was 
subdued; a splendid despotism, from Russia to Spain, erected on 
the ruins of those powers who well deserved their fate, and the 
face of aflairs so reversed, that England, in her turn, had to stand 
alone, the combined hostility of the world. 

‘ She was saved by her naval force, and insular situation, and her 
people certainly displayed a constancy which, had the origin of the 
contest been of a purer and more liberal nature, would have re- 
flected immortal glory on her name. But the cry for strengthen- 
ing the government was stronger than ever, the most alarming en- 
croachments upon the liberty of the subject and purity of the con- 
stitution, were viewed with indifference—the end sanctified the 
means. The government availed itself fully of the occasion, and 
laid the foundation of a military despotism, perhaps as formidable 
to the exterior, but certainly as well calculated to overpower all 
opposition of the people at home, as that of the great ruler of 
France. The faults of Napoleon, that cooled the French in his 
cause, and inspired the subject nations with the desire and hope of 
retrieving their liberty; his disasters in 1812 and 1813, the com- 
bined efforts of Europe, at length overturned his colossal power, 
and closed at least for the present the bloody and brilliant scene of 
the revolution. 

‘ And what has been the result? England, like France, has be- 
come a military power; she has subverted her rival, and crowned 
her arms with military fame. But she has lost, perhaps irretrieva- 
bly lost, that character and those institutions which made her 
greatness and her glory. Or rather under an improved form and 
better auspices they have emigrated across the Atlantic. 

‘ The world in general is scarcely yet aware of ‘the total change 
which has taken place in the character of England, in her constitu- 
tion, and in the relative rank which she holds amongst nations. 
England was a rich, industrious, free, and enlightened country; 
her manufactures, trade, and agriculture were equally flourishing, 
and she was strong by her navy, her opulence, and the proud, firm, 
and independent character of her people. Her army was insigni- 
ficant both in its numbers and_quality, but the bravery and patriot- 
ism of her citizens secured her against foreign invasion. The yoke 
of the English weighed heavy upon the countries subject to them; 


>. they were cruel and harsh masters, and arrogant and overbearing 


to strangers; there was a great deal of corruption in their govern- 
ment, but it had not spread universally amongst the middling and 
lower classes. 

‘ Exteriorly, England had little or no influence, and when the go- 
vernment attempted to interfere in the contests of continental Eu- 
rope, their measures were generally unpopular. A blind and root- 
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ed hatred against France was the only sentiment which sometimes 
roused the passions of the people, and turned them aside from their 
true interests, peace, commerce, and industry. Jealous of their 
small military establishment, they carefully kept it down, and the 
only part they took in European wars, was by assisting with sub- 
sidies those sovereigns, who courted them for that purpose in the 
most humble style. 

* At present, since the blind passions of the people have enabled 
the government to form a powerful army, they have actively inter- 
fered in all the contests and interests of Europe, and with Russia, 
direct the whole machine of its political system. British blood 
has been poured as prodigally as Napoleon poured that of the 
French; British armies have appeared in every quarter of the 
world, and their empire has spread over the globe in every direc- 
tion. The influence of the cabinet of St. James has been uniform- 
ly exerted to put down the spirit of liberty and improvement, and 
Saxony, Genoa, Italy, Poland, Norway, as well as France, have 
been pressed under its iron weight, or betrayed by its fallacious 
promises. In Spain it has supported Ferdinand and the inquisi- 
tion. In short, England is no longer the proud and independent 
country she was; like that of all the great empires that have suc- 
cessively appeared in the world, her government is oppressive and 
despotic at home, ambitious, grasping and rapacious abroad.— 
England was considered as the bulwark of liberty; she is become 
one of its chief oppressors. 

‘ The change which has taken place in the interior, is not at first 
visible to the cursory view of atraveller. The hi gh and finished 
state of the cultivation, the beauty, luxury, and i which 
shine all around, the immense profusion of wealth, the perfection 
of the manufactures, the busy bustle of trade, the ingenious and 
universal application of machinery to every useful purpose, and 
the prodigies which it effects, give tothe whole country an appear- 
ance of unparalleled plenty and prosperity. But a very little ob- 
servation discloses the melancholy fact, that this is forced and ar- 
tificial. Such is the weight of the taxes and charges, that without 
the most incessant activity, labour, and industry, the people must 
starve, Anxious about their very existence, they are grown cal- 
lous and indifferent on every other subject; and delicacy, honour 
and principle, love and regard for liberty, proper pride and inde- 
pendence of character, the honest peculiarity of the old English- 
man, are almost lost in the exclusive and universal ardour for gain. 
The precariousness of the means of livelihood in all the industri- 
ous classes is inconceivable; the farmer, trader, and manufacturer 
live on their capital, the labouring poor are in a state of the most 
abject misery and distress, and the number of paupers and crimi- 
nals has consequently augmented in such a frightful ratio, that it 
baffles calculation and passes belief. 

‘ The corruption of the administration, and its prodigality and 
tyranny, from the ministry, great sinecure placemen, and borough- 
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mongers, down to the tax-gatherer, excisemen, titheman and spy, 
their arbitrary measures, the suspension of the habeas-corpus act, 
and consequently of the liberty of the press, the national debt, the 
abuses of the banking system, and multiplication of forgeries, the 
multiplication of poor-rates, pauperism and crimes, have been too 
ably and too frequently exposed to require any comments upon 
them here. Loaded with debt, and corrupted to the very core, 
the people and government of England are, at this day, the most 
profligate and unprincipled as well as the most powerful and splen- 
did in the world. They are miserable and unsatisfied under all 
their greatness, and must be so under every change of situation. 
War cannot make them worse, peace cannot make them better. 
Loud asthe public misery made them call for peace at the close of 
the late contest, a most numerous and influential party wish again 
at this day for war, because they did not find in the cessation of 
hostilities those benefits which they expected, because, great as were 
the charges of war, it gave them a monopoly of trade, which they 
are fast losing, and because the rising industry of other nations is 
entering in competition with theirs, and requires to be stopt. 

* Such is the present situation of England, such is the result of 
the old clamour of the infatuated people, France must be put down, 
government must le strengthened. France has been put down, 
and England is reduced, at least, at home, very nearly to the situ- 
ation of France some time before the revolution. On the ruins of 
her independence and of her principle, is raised the enormous edi- 
fice of the executive power and military despotism. But the world, 
we repeat it, and the people of America in particular, are not aware 
on what a military power that despotism is founded—nor of the 
complete change which has taken place in the military system of 
that country. It is well known that in the last war, her armies 
were prodigiously augmented, that they were actively thrown in 
the contest, that one great general like another Marlborough ap- 
peared at their head, and that a number of able officers were form- 
ed under him; that they obtained splendid victories, and conjointly 
with the other nations of Europe overturned the empire and mili- 
tary ascendancy of France. This, however, is not all, and those 
who are aware of no greater change, when they see successive acts 
passed for reducing the numbers of the army, think that every 
thing is gradually returning into its ordinary channel.—But it must 
be observed: , 

‘ist. That a military spirit has been created in the nation, al- 
most as universal as it was in France under Napoleon. The uni- 
form has become fashionable and honourable, in a country where 
no drum was allowed to be beaten in the city of London, and eve- 

young man, if he does not enter the army or navy, aspires at 
Jeast to belong to some militia, volunteer, or yeomanry corps. 

‘2d. That military services are become the surest road to titles, 
honours and dignities. A number of peerages have been distribu- 
ted in the army, and the order of the Bath, organized on the model 
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of the legion of honour; an innovation for which Walpole or North 
might have lost their heads. 

‘3d. The composition of the army has been greatly ameliorated. 
The venality which disgraced the administration of the duke of 
York in the time of the famous Mrs. Clarke has been corrected. 
Although promotions by purchase or family interest still exist in 
the subaltern ranks, yet a number of able officers have risen by 
service or seniority in the last war, and the government has an 
ample choice of subjects to fill all high and commanding posts. 
The artillery and engineers will hereafter be exclusively recruited 
with instructed officers from the military schools. The discipline, 
the armament of the troops, their clothing and equipment, have 
been equally ameliorated on the model of the French army. 

‘4th. A good statf has been organized. That service was in its 
infancy in Britain at the beginning of the war, and was organized 
in its present form by some French emigrant officers, Messrs. Tro- 
melin, Phelippeaux, &c. That staff is carefully maintained. 

‘Sth. It may be seen from the work of Mr. Dupin, with what 
sedulous care and attention the British government maintain and 
improve all their military and naval establishments, how they have 
organized and keep in readiness for action the most complete, ef- 
fective, and numerous materiel, that was ever possessed by a mili- 
tary power, and what importance they attach to the diffusion and 
improvement of military education, principally in the corps of their 
engineers and artillery. This improvement can scarcely yet be 
perceived. Many years must elapse after the creation of military 
schools, before their influence can be felt in the army. The old 
officers, however uninstructed and inefficient, cannot be displaced 
to put young men in their room. The polytechnic school in France 
has scarcely yet exerted a sensible influence on the improvement 
of those branches of the military profession, which it was destin- 
ed to recruit, and which indeed were already carried to a high 
state of perfection before the revolution by the fostering care of 
the government since the days of Louis XIV. The British engi- 
neers, on the contrary, ranked very low in the estimation of the 
best judges, but their government is forming the elements of a 
hew corps in their military schools. Their artillery is better. 

‘6th. Although the British government have disbanded some 
corps of infantry and cavalry which they can easily recruit again; 
although to satisfy the clamours of the reformers and economize 
their finances, they may disband some more, yet they carefully 
keep up their military institutions, and a mass of troops sufficient 
to awe any opposition at home, and in case of war, to embody in 
their ranks any number of recruits, and to communicate to them 
their spirit and their discipline. I do not exactly know the present 
force of the British army. But without including their colonial 
service in the East Indies, in Africa and America, I believe the 
whole mass of their European troops of all kinds, will not be found 
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under 200 battalions of foot and 200 squadrons of horse, a force 
more than sufficient for these purposes. As if the exclusive devo» 
tion of these troops to the government that pays them, and from 
which they expect recompenses and promotion, if their total indif- 
ference to public spirit and patriotism be doubted, let it be remems 
bered how eastly they have been turned out against the people on ree 
cent occasions. 

‘ However strongly the power of the British government may be 
built on such an army, and on such a navy, they do not exclusive- 
ly rely upon them. In the first place the very abuses of their admin» 
istration, its prodigality, and the number of people who live on the 
interest of the national debt, have intimately connected with their 
cause a great mass of ‘the population, who must stand or fall with 
them. The ramifications of political corruption reach the lowest 
ranks of society. In the next place, the splendour and brilliancy of 
their successes have attached to them a numerous class, who fore 
get the loss of their liberty, dazzled by the external glory to which 
the British name has been raised. With a parliament composed, 
organized and drilled as the British parliament is at this day; with 
such a mass of ready instruments in such a needy and unprincipled 
population; with such an army and such a navy at the disposition 
of government, what is to become of English liberty? It is time for 
other nations to look to theirs. For what will that government do 
with the military force and spirit which they have created, France 
was obliged, in the same circumstances, to keep her army employ- 
ed in foreign war and conquest. 

‘Let it not be imagined that the financial embarrassments of 
Britain will prevent her from following that course. Whatever be 
the distress of the people, whatever ruin war may bring upon them, 
the governmentare taking another ground, and rendering themselves 
independent of its support. If they create so numerous a class, ex- 
clusively devoted to their interests; if they can only secure enough 
to pay and maintain a force that will keep down the people, what 
need the ministry care for their murmurs, their distress, and 
their ruin, When their army acquires the same superiority over 
the other armies of Europe which the French possessed in the 
time of Napoleon; when their navy surpasses the collected naval 
force of the rest of the worid, they need no longer subsidize foreign 
nations; they can even abridge their means and liberty, their in- 
dustry and trade, draw contributions from them, and support their 
own forces at their expense.* 


* «The finances of Great Britain present certainly an artificial and imaginary 
wealth, which, like the collection of electric fluid, may be discharged at a single 
shock. Is the artificial credit of her paper money boundless and exhaustless? We 
know that she can never pay off her debt, but she can afford to increase it at will, 
by paying the interest with an imaginary and fictitious value, whilst her trade 
and industry, additionally loaded, must diminish, and those of the rest of the world 
increase? The approaching resumption or non-resumption of cash payments, will 
perhaps decide this question; but this is not the only view in which it should be 
considered. 
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‘ This forced, artificial and unnatural situation, cannot however 
fast long. Despotism and corruption universally produce decay. 
In losing her liberty and her principles, England _has lost her real 
strength and her real glory, and exchanged them for the vain and 
momentary blaze of military fame and usurping empire; an eme 
pire not founded on the love and respect of nations, but on force; an 
empire which can only be supported by force, and must fall some 
day or other by.the same means. that raised_it. She has already lost 
on the continent of Europe, that veneration. which accompanied 
her name when it was always linked with the ideas of. freedom, 
justice, and sound policy. Like the statue of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
splendid edifice of her despotism is topped, with gold, armed with 
brass and iron, but reposes. on a foundation of sand and of clay. 
When founded only.ona military force, however excellent, numerous 
and well appointed, every power is subject to the chances. of for- 
tune. An awful example has lately shown, tothe world in what an 
mstant such an edifice may be crushed. . And melancholy indeed 


‘ The wealth of England is not entirely artificial: The knowledge, the general 
instruction, science and industry of the people, is wealth; her excellent soil and 
agriculture, is wealth; the power of machinery, applied to her manufactures, was, 
several years ago, equal to the labour of 100,000,000 of able men; this is very 
great wealth; and the actual riches and merchandize existing in the country, the 
cities, roads, canals, &c are also wealth. Great and terrible will be the shock of 
national bankruptcy; but after it, this real wealth will remain, increased in its 
value, and the reproducing’ powers, freed from the immense load with which they 
are charged, may possibly begin to act with renovated energy. . Every individual 
in Britain will be ruined; but from the great mass of information, and the habits 
of activity and industry which exist in that country, its commercial credit may be 
retrieved, its losses repaired, before trade has Cecidedly run in another channel, 
provided the government does not turn those very means in another direction, 
and afford, in war and plunder, a career to the desperate enterprize uf the 
_ people. 

‘ If this great change should be accompanied by an amelioration of the govern- 
ment, it should be desired by all good men, and especially by all good Englishmen. 
But if that government survives the shock, it will, for atime, be stronger than 
ever. Freed from its load of debt, it will have the unembarrassed disposal af 
means, less in appearance, but morein reality. Its stores of destruction are laid 
in, and exist; its navy and army, with all their immense materiel, exist..and are 
devoted to them; their numbers pass 300,000 men. An official return of the 25th 
January, 1819, laid before the house of commons, states the troops of the line 
alone at 109,810, non-commissioned officers and privates, 5852 officers, and IT, 
276 horses, of which 15,258, with 7516 foot guards serve in England, 18,923 int 
Ireland, 18,280 in India, &c. Add to these the navy, colonial corps, the native 
troops of Hindostan, the Hanoverian army, &c, and this is the state of peace. 

‘ They will be enabled to strengthen this army, by the very misery of the peo- 
ple; and thousands after thousands of starving wretches, when England ceases fo 
be a manufacturing and industrious country, will seek for employment in its ranks, 
an be maintained at foreign expense. That government exerts at present its 
power, by the expensive system of corrupting the people; it may then throw off 
the mask, and rule by open force. In the mean time, it has interested almost 
every class, in keeping up the deception; even the poor, empowered to vest in the 
public funds, as corporate bodies, the economies which they had laid up im the 
saving banks, are thereby interested in maintaining the present system. “Those 
economies were stated, in the course of last year, to have amounted, in Kagland 
alone, to 1,254,000/. sterling.’ 
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will be the situation of England im sucha case; her riches, her in- 
dustry, her wealth and prosperity, her principles gone; her people 
impoverished and corrupted, lost to all delicacy, scruple, and mo- 
rality, and accustomed to luxury and profusion. There is certainly 
an immense mass of information, of talent, of science and industry 
im England; but, as in France, all these qualities will have been 
exclusively applied to the service of the government, or all who 
join talent to honesty will have emigrated long before. 

‘How much more respectable was the name of England, how 
much more solid her power, when witha small army, a navy 
scarcely equal to that of the Dutch, but a government strong by 
the support of a free, energetic, and enlightened people, she stood 
the bulwark of European liberty, against the ambition of Louis XIV. 
Under all her apparent greatness, she is really weaker in the love 
of her people for their country, in their moral courage and prin- 
ciple, than she was thirty years ago. Thus, when the power of 
Napoleon stretched from Cadiz to Moscow, when a million of 
armed veterans stood at his command, and the treasures of Eu- 
rope were at his disposal, France was really weaker, as was proved 
by the event, than when confined between Belgium and the Py- 
reness, divided at home, without an army, without a navy, without 
finances, almost without a government; but animated by the young 
enthusiasm of hope, and the love of liberty. 

‘ But it must be remembered, that before the catastrophe of 
Moscow, the power of Napoleon had repeatedly crushed all oppo- 
sition from the frontiers of Spain, to those of Russia. It had risen 
to its acmé, just before its fall, and no human foresight could have 
fixed the moment of its decline. In the same way England can do 
incalculable mischief in the world before she falls. 

‘It behoves America, for her own sake, for the sake of that 
world, where she stands the last and only asylum of liberty and of 
its friends and, martyrs in every country; the sanctuary, where the 
flame of freedom is yet cherished and kept alive, to watch the pro- 
gress and march of this great power, a power infinitely greater 
than that of Napoleon. The jealousy of England is chiefly directed 
against her. The English know right well, that their naval supre- 
macy, on which their greatness depends, has ultimately more to fear 
from America, than from the rest of the world. ‘They cannot reach 
to the sources of her prosperity, nor finally prevent her progress; 
it depends on causes which it is not in the power of England, nor 
even of man, to change; on her geographical position, her immense 
territory, her free government, and the enlightened character of her 
people. Byt they can stop it for a time; they can give it severe 
checks, and it behoves America to stand upon her guard. 

‘ To prove these positions, to show the necessity of organizing 
an efficient defensive force in America, and to point out some of 
the principles on which such a force should be founded, such are 
the objects of the present Essay. I am aware that the very exam- 
ples which I have just quoted, of France and of England, who both 
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lost their liberties by over-augmenting that military force, which 
they had been obliged to raise for purposes of self-defence; I am 
aware that these examples may be turned against me, and that they 
have excited a very just and proper alarm in this free country. 
But that the situation of America is radically different from that 
of France or England, and that her military force, founded on 
different principles, and differently composed and organized, can 
never endanger her liberties, even when improved and strengthen- 


ed so as to protect her effectually, I shall also endeavour to prove.’ 


The second chapter comprises a military analysis of the late 
war between the United States and Great Britam, in which the 
author contends that our attack on Canada was very injudiciously 
managed, and that the strength of our enemy was not fully put 
forth. ‘This discussion is important, and deserves the serious at- 
tention of all the members of our national legislature,—but we 
must refrain from remarks or citations when the subject appears 
to belong so exclusively to politicians. He contends in the sequel 
that the militia is wholly insufficient for our defence, and that no 
apprehensions ought to be entertamed of danger to our liberties 
from an enlarged standing army. Finally, he proposes as our 
wisest policy to increase the scale of our military preparations by 
additional fortifications, roads, canals, and military schools, to amass 
a collection of topographical surveys, charts, &c. in the war office, 
to augment our pasate i founderies, &c. and to promote the study 
of military science. On this last head he remarks: 

* The duties of an officer of infantry are not confined to the ex- 
ercises and maneuvres of his troop; these are intelligible to the 
most vulgar capacity, easily learned, and easily directed, But his 
cares must be extended to every thing that concerns its welfare; 
he must be the father of his company; the cleanliness, temperance, 
morality, and health of his men are under his daily inspection; 
their service, order and discipline he should constantly superintend; 
their instruction direct, nor disdain to enter into alli their little in- 
terests, and all the details of their clothing, feeding, lodging, ar- 
mament and equipment, &c. If the captain and officers of every 
company do not keep a constant and watchful eye over these de- 
tails, the waste and profusion of the regimental administration can 
never be remedied by the exactness or vigilance of any superior 
authority. A good captain should form the spirit of his men, and 
by attending with zeal and inclination to their interests, he will se- 
cure, sooner than by any improper weakness or indulgence, that 
affection.and respect, which a soldier should feel for his chief, in 
every well regulated army. 

* These cares, with the study of his particular service in every 
situation, and a general acquaintance with the whole theory of the 
art of war, should be common to every officer. But in the artillery, 
the previous information required is still more extensive, the de- 


tails of ‘service are’ more numerous, and the objects of inspection. 
more important. If indeed the duty of the artillery officer be con-" 
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fined to the direction of a fixed battery, or command.of a compa- 
ny, he may learn it by rote, and that may suffice for the service of 
the militia, and the defence of fixed positions.on the coast. But 
if he wishes to understand his profession theoretically, he must ac- 
quire much previous mathematical learnmg, and receive a scienti- 
fic education. Nor is there any part of the sublimer theory of tac- 
tics to which he should be a stranger; the principles of fortification 
he should understand, either to attack or defend them with success, 
and the tactics of the field, to co-operate in them with effect. As 
the ordnance department is a branch of the artillery, the fabrication 
and inspection of all kinds of arms, makes a part of his attribu- 
tions, and he must be versed. in all the process of their manufac- 
ture.* It is absurd to think of creating such a corps at the mo- 
mae of war; it has required centuries to carry it to perfection in 

urope. : 7 

‘The profession of the engineer requires still more learning 
and study, as much. indeed as those which are called the learn-. 
ed professions, the lawyer’s, physician’s, or divine’s. There 
is scarcely a branch of natural philosophy which should be to- 
tally foreign to his studies; the laws of mechanics, the force, 


* «In the course of this work, I have always considered the ordnance depart- 
ment as distinguished from the artillery; but why they are thus divided in two de~. 
partments I could never understand.. England is the only country of Europe 
where this disposition exists, either because it was so established at first, or be- 
cause it was thought that the immense quantity of armament which that country- 
fabricates, required a separate corps, occupied with noother functions. But even 
in England this system is vicious. The advantage of uniting these funetions in 
the artillery is obvious and clear. The best judges of the fabrication of arms. 
are those who use them and try them constantly: the theory of that fabrication 
which requires such accurate and experimental knowledge, is best improved by~ 
practice, and the practice by theory. The corps of the artillery loses much of 
its value by this division of itslabours; it becomes a mere corps of cannon firers, : 

‘In France (and the artillery in all the rest of Europe was more or less model<. 
led upon the French) the young officer destined to that service, after two or three 
years of preparatory studies, spend two years at first in the polytechnic school to’ 
acquire general mathematical information, and as many afterwards in the school 
of application of mathematical science, to the particular service of the artillery. 
He entered then as second lieutenant into an arsenal, to study and practise the- 
fabrication of armament, powder, projectiles, fireworks, &c. He passed into a. 
regiment of artillery as first lieutenant: when promoted to the rank of captain 
in second, he returaed to the arsenals, and when he rose to the first captaincy, 
took the command of a company. On his next promotion, he became a sous di- 
recteur of artillery, and superintended the fabrics; he them passed to the come 
mand of a battalion or squadron of heavy or light artillery, tothe directiun of an. 
arsenal, the command of a regiment, &c. The construction of all batteries and 
military reconnaissances, conjointly with the engineers, the admimistration of the 
armament and warlike approvisionment of armies, the erection of tempora 
bridges on pontoons, made part of his attributions. Thus, in the course of his: 
service, an officer of artillery became perfectly acquainted with the fabrication 
of armament in the arsenals and all its theory, with its properties and use in the. 
field, with the command and administration of troops, both of horse and foot, and 
was a finished officer by the time that he had reached the higher ranks of his pro” 
fession. The artillery furnished excellent staff and general officers: Napoleon,‘ 
Pichegru, and Marmont were formed in that service. In this point of view it: 
would be of invaluable use in America... , 
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of chemital compounds, the specific weight and gravity of every 
substarice which ‘he may émploy, should be familiar to him. He 
should be. acquainted with the whole theory of tactics, to judge, 
at one glance, of the military properties of a country; he should 
be fertile in resources and mventions, ready at drawing a survey, 
and levying a map, prompt in calculating, and accurate in balanc- 
ing the means and object, expense, time, and materials requisite 
even for a sudden work. His profession, in short, is one of the 
most profound and practically useful of the branches of human 
learning; his talents may be pre-eminently serviceable in time of 
peace, applied to those internal improvements by which commerce, 
p hae and manufactures are equally benefitted, and im time 
of war his services are indispensable. Exact surveys, by pointing 
out the proper places, and proper means of defence, save at such 
moments an incalculable expense to the nation, which would have 
been thrown away on useless and ill-designed works. England, with 
laudable spirit, is endeavouring at present to form a good corps of 
engineers;- but in America, the fruits of such an establishment 
would: be incomparably greater; for in no country can works be 
erected of such magnitude, of such benefit to posterity, and to the 
world; works to immortalize the name, and excite the disinterest- 
ed ambition of any engineer. The genius of that useful corps 
should not be cramped by an illiberal and short-sighted parsimony, 
their feelings disgusted from the service, and their conceptions 
rendered useless. Our engineers should be nuimerous and instruct- 
ed, organized on the most efficient footing, and maintained on the 
most liberal system; for every good engineer who retires, is a real 
loss to the country.” | aN ) 

It is not perhaps doing justice to colonel Tone to quote him thus 
disjointedly, but if these extracts excite a curiosity to read the en- 
tire pamphlet one end will be gained. His concluding remarks are 
these: | 

© The result of all these observations and of.this whole work 
is, that to have a good army on a system adapted to our govern- 
ment and circumstances, we should form and entertain a great 
number of good officers, and then we may safely reduce the num- 
ber of our soldiers; that to avoid the necessity of creating and in- 
structing new corps, we should rather diminish the force than the 
number. of our brigades and battalions, and organize them so as te 
incorporate readily in their ranks any reinforcements which cir- 
cumstances may require, such as the probable means of the enemy, 
the nature of those means, and the mode of attack which he may 
adopt. ‘Chose brigades, supported and flanked by the militia, whose 
courage they would confirm by their own steadiness, would prove 
sufficient for our defence.on every important point. The militia 
would. serve. as, excellent light troops to guard them, and watch 
and harass the enemy. How far it might be proper to add to each 
brigade a small detachment of light dragoons and riflemen, and 
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one or two field pieces, are military questions, which the experi- 
ence of the brave officers, employed in the last war and acquainted 
with the topography of the country, can best resolve. 

‘ Our present establishment is clearly insufficient for these pur- 
poses, and if further reduced, will.become absolutely useless, It 
comprises only nine full battalions and about 300 officers of .infan- 
try. In time of war, we shall need a.division of the army at New- 
Orleans, supported by the militia of Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky and Tennessee. The militia, well organized, may. 
perhaps suffice for the defence of Florida, Georgia. and Carolina, 
but the Chesapeake will require a strong division of the army to 
cover our national establishments, the seat of government, and the 
rich shores of the bay. (Maryland should be attached to this divi- 
sion.) In our northern department, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, 
(to which the Illinois and. Missouri territories should be attached,) 
require a division of the army to garrison our Indian frontier to 


the Yellow Stone river, and in time of war, heading the militia of. 


those states, pour upon Upper Canada. Another will be required 
on the Hudson, on the Delaware, in New England, covering Bos- 
ton and Rhode Island, and another on the northern frontier of 
New York and Vermont. It it evident that 40 battalions and 
1000 officers will scarcely be sufficient for this service, even if the 
militia be so improved as to give some reliance on its service and 
co-operation. Itis not necessary that we should therefore maintain 
that number, small as it is, in time of peace, but we should always 
have the means of completing it immediately on the approach of 
war. . | 
‘ For that purpose we might maintain twenty battalions, reduced 
to half the number of privates, a force little superior to what we 
maintain at present, but fully officered, and even attach to each of 
them a certain number of supernumerary officers. As soon as wé 
determine on raising the army to the war establishment, these bat- 
talions should be completed, organized in brigades and divisions, 
and encamped, whilst the supernumerary officers and sub-officers, 
detached with some chosen soldiers, receive and incorporate the 
recruits and organize twenty other battalions. Ifthe military de- 
pots be amply provided with arms, clothing, equipment, field equi- 
pages, &c. itis inconceivable in how short a time this may be done. 
I have seen corps thus formed with good elements, ready to ap- 
pear in the field in the course of a few weeks. The number of offi- 
cers required in such an organization of the army will occasion a 
trifling augmentation in its expense, but of no moment, when com- 
pared with the advantage of having all its cadre ready formed at 
the moment of war. The economy of time and expense, thus pro-- 
cured, will be understood by all who know the value of foresight and 
order, and the superior quality of such troops, by all military men. 
In fact, new corps will otherwise be no better at first than the mi- 
litia, and cannot support it. 
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‘I need scarcely add that depots of ordnance, arms and ammuie 
nition, approvisionment and forage, clothing and equipment, should 
be formed at the same time, and placed at a secure distance be- 
hind the armies, with some safe and easy communication between 
them. All roads and canals, necessary for the armies to commu 
nicate, should be opened, and the time requisite for such move- 
ments be calculated with precision. , 

* We may then securely brave any invasion of our territory; for 
before the enemy can have made an impression on those important 
points, which deserve to attract his. efforts, and which will, by that 
time, be fortified, a corps of experienced soldiers, led by sangeet | 
chiefs, and supported by the militia of the neighbouring states, wi 
move against him; and we trust that, in the contest, the spirit of 
patriotism and the consciousness of the noble cause which they de- 
fend, will ensure victory to our troops and to the American flag. 

‘We cannot however entirely prevent England from harassing 
eur coasts by small predatory expeditions, putting us thereby to 
great trouble and expense, and fatiguing our militia by frequent 
duty, marches and countermarches. But we can severely retaliate 
upon her. Our numerous privateers and our navy can pursue and 
almost destroy her trade on every sea, alarm her on her own coasts, 
and oblige her to divide her naval forces in every quarter. We 
ean menace her colonies, we can conquer Canada. Invasion and 
eonquest may seem a measure contrary to our republican institu- 
tions. But in fact this movement would be a defensive measure; 
for by the natural situation of Canada, the British keep our whole 
northern frontier from Maine to Illinois in a. constant state of 
alarm, and carry their hostilities in every part of it, oblige us to 
maintain on that immense frontier a great naval and military force, 
divide our means and attention, and. surround our country; whilst 
by occupying Quebec, or Montreal, or any single point on the 
eastern extremity of that line, we secure the whole of our northern 
and western frontier for ever, and are enabled to turn all our means 
and attention to the protection of our sea-coast. The rest of Ca- 
nada must fall under the well managed efforts of any one of our 
western states. We trust that, by a system of defence thus organ- 
ized and conducted, Britam would soon be weary ofa fruitless and 
hopeless contest, where the only injury she could do us, interrupt- 
ing our trade, would be returned upon her tenfold, and where she 
would find herself unable to stop the progress of our country, or 
hurt its vital interests. 

Such, in the moment of war, will be the result of forming a good 
military establishment. But is it necessary, even in time of peace, 
that the army should remain a dead.load upon the nation? Undoubt- 
edly not. The life of a soldier should be a life of constant. labour 
and exercise, Turn these to the public account. The Romans oc- 
cupied with incessant labours, never suffered from diseases in their 
armies, whilst in Europe they are more destructive than.war.. And 
the listless indolence of a garrison life, in the wilderness of our 
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frontiers, would be insupportable, without some employment, to 
keep up the health and spirits of the soldier. | 

‘In summer they shouldbe employed under the direction of en- 
gineers in opening roads and canals, and constructing bridges and 
fortifications. "The axe and shovel should be as familiar to their 
hands as the musket and bayonet. And as the officers should all 
be acquainted with the elements of field fortification, these habits 
would be of incalculable value in time of war. In the intervals of 
labour, military exercises, swimming, shooting at a mark, &c. 
should fill every moment, and the scrubbing, polishing, and alli the 
coxcombry of dress with which they are kept occupied in Europe, 
be given up, It is a fact, however ridiculous, that elegant white 


undresses were given to several British regiments of cavalry, to 


employ the soldiers in cleaning them. Nothing should be plainer 
than a soldier’s dress. Convenience and uniformity should be its 
sole beauty. 

* It will be highly useful to accustom them to remain under tents 
during a part of that season. Tents were latterly quite unknown in 


the French army. During five years service I never saw one. Cur- 


tailing all the necessaries of life in that manner, certainly facilitated 
the rapidity of our movements, but at an immense waste of health 
and life. oF 

* The leisure of winter should be consecrated to forming the mo- 
ral-character and habits of the soldier, and instructing him theore- 
tically inhis service. The sub-officers especially should be exam- 
ined on all the branches of their duty. Regimental schools on the 
Lancasterian plan, where all the soldiers should be taught at least 


to-read, write, and account, regimental libraries for the use of the’ 






officers, where books of history, geography, mathematics, and all 


kinds of military works should be at their disposal, would be of in- 


calculable benefit, and serve to substitute the habits of decency, or-_ 


der, discipline and morality, to that drunkenness, to that gamb- 


ling and dissipation in which ignorance and indolence so frequently © 


plunge the military. Libraries might even be established for the 
meh; it is done in England. That idea might be carried much far- 
ther." These schools might be of use to the neighbouring popula- 
tion, in those remote districts where our troops are usually quar- 


tered, and the: regiments become centres of morality and instruc- © 


tion, instead of being, as they usually are, centres of vice and cor- 
ruptions “--~ * Pe aed 

* And would an order of men so constituted and so employed be 
dangerous to the liberties of their country? Would the money ex- 


pended in qualifying them to lead and direct the efforts of their — 


inexperienced fellow-citizens, in the moment of danger, be wasted? 
No. Far from forming’ a heterogeneous element in the constitution 


of the republic, such an army would be the most powerful instru- ~ 


mént of her defence in time of war, and in time of peace a most 
useful, respectable and honourable class of citizens. If attacked by 
regular and’ disciplined forces, we must have forces of the same 
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nature to repel them, and if it is better to have a good than a bad 
army, better to beat than to be beaten, we mnst train and discipline 
them in time of peace to render their service effective in time of 
war. 

‘ Let us, therefore, in viewing the ambitious and disorganizing 
designs of Britain, her immense means, her preparations’ for war- 
fare, and the rapid improvements of her military system, neither 
abandon ourselves to supine indolence, remain unarmed and un- 
prepared until the blow be struck, nor yield to terror and despon- 
dency on measuring the present disparity of our forces. Let us 
beware of any insidious attack against our union; let us never se- 
parate our interests, but organize ourselves, and fortify our fron- 
tiers, diffuse military knowledge by means of our military schools, 
and remedy the radical defects of our militia system, foster the infant 
establishments of our navy, and give every encouragement to those 
brave men who defend the republic in the hour of danger. Let us 
not take parsimony for économy, nor indolence for security, and 
we have nothing to fear. We have the noblest country and cause 
to defend that ever nerved the hand or fired the heart of patriot 
soldier. The future happiness and liberty of the human race are 
perhaps confided to America. She will not betray the trust. If 
we do not fail to ourselves, we may defy every enemy, and support 
against an opposing world the standard of freedom and Wash- 


ington.’ 





Art. Il.—Newly Discovered Antiquities in Arabia Petrea. 
[From the Monthly Magazine. ] 


HEN the graphic illustrations of the ruins of Palmyra, by 
Wood and Dawkins, made their appearance, the public re- 


ceived them as surprising discoveries; so little had the western 


regions of Asia been visited by European travellers after the time 
of the Holy Wars. Since the publication of those enterprising 
artists, scarcely any important addition has been made to their 
information: for the travels of Dr. Clarke are too much interwoven 
with speculative dissertations to be trusted on all occasions; nor 
did he deviate so far from the common tracks of the caravans, as 
to have it in his power materially to enlarge our knowledge, even 
had he been sufficiently free from hypothetical opinions to have 
done so to advantage. But we have now reason to expect, that the 
world will soon be gratified with still more striking illustrations of 


other and more superb antiquities than those which it owes to 


Wood and Dawkins. 
Mr. Bankes, who has visited! some of the most celebrated scenes 


in Arabia, intends, we understand, to publish, on his return home, 
an account of his excursion to Wadi Moosa (the valley of Moses), 
with engravings of the drawings which he made of the hitherto- 
undescribed excavated temples there; as well as of the ruins of Zar- 
rasch, which excel in grandeur and beauty even those of Palmyra 


and Balbec. 
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This gentleman, in company with seyeral other English travel- 
lers, left Jerusalem for Hebron, where they viewed the mosque 
erected over the tomb of Abraham; an edifice constructed in the 
lower part of such enormous masses of stone, (many, of them up- 
wards of twenty feet in length,) that it must be ascribed to that 
remote age in which durability was the principle chiefly consulted 
in the formation of all edifices of the monumental kind. 

They then proceeded to Karrac, through a country broken into 
hills and pinnacles of the most fantastic form, and along the foot 
of mountains, where fragments of rock-salt indicated the natu- 
ral origin ef, that intense brine, which is peculiarly descriptive of 
the neighbouring waters of the Dead Sea, | 
_ Karrac is afortress situated on‘the top of a hill. The entrance 
is formed by a winding passage, cut through the living rock, It 
may be described, like all the other castellated works in the pos- 
session of the professors of the Mahomedan religion, as a mass of 
ruins. The mosque is. in that state; and a church which it also con- 
tains,.as well as the ancient keep or citadel, are in a similar condi- 
tion. In the vicinity, the travellers saw several sepulchres hallowed 


out of the rock; and they found the inhabitants of the place a 
AIningled race of Mahomedans and Christians, remarkably hospitable, 


and living together in terms of freer intercourse than at Jerusalem. 
The women were not veiled, nor seemed to be subject to any par- 
ticular restraints, | heen siete chai et 
Mr. Bankes and. his companions, after leaving Karrac, sojourned 
for a short time with .a party of Bedoueen Arabs; by whom they 
were regaled, with mutton boiled in milk, a circumstance whj 
will remind our. readers of. the command in Exodus, chap, xxiii. 
¥...19:,.‘ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk.’ But 
we must not here pause to comment on biblical antiquities. 


After quitting the tents of these Bedoucens, they passed into | 


the valley of Ellasar, where they noticed some relics of antiquity, 
which they conjectured were of Roman origin. Here again they 


rested with a tribe of Arabs. The next day they pursued their 


journey, partly, over a road paved with lava, and which, by its ap- 
pearance, was evidently a Roman work; and stopped that evening 
at Shubac, a fortress in a. commanding situation; .but incapable, by 
decay, of any. effectual defence against, European tactics, : 
In the neighbourhood of this place, they encountered some diff- 
culties. from the. Arabs, but which, by their spirit and firmness, 
they overcame; and proceeded unmolested till, they reached the 
tents ofa chieftain called £ben Raschib, who took them under his 
protection. ‘This encampment was situated on the edge of a pre- 
cipice, from which. they.had a magnificent view of Mount Gebel 
Nebe-Haroun,. the. hill. of the _prophet Aaron, (Mount. Hor;) 
and a, distant .prospect..of. Gebel: Tour .( Mount: Sinai), was , also 
pointed out to them, .. In the fore-ground, on.the plain below, they 
saw the tents of the hostile Arabs, who were determined to eppose 
their passage to Wadi Moosa, the ruins of which were also in sight. 
VOL. XIV. 34 
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Perceiving themselves thus as it were waylaid, they sent a mes- 
senger to the chief, requesting permission to pass; but he returned 
for answer, that they should neither cross his lands nor taste his 
water. They were in fact in the land of Edom, to the king of which 
Moses sent messengers from Kadish: ‘ Let us pass (said he), I 
pray thee, through thy country: we will not pass through the fields, 
or through the vineyards; neither will we drink of the waters of 
the well: we will go by the king’s highway; we will not turn to the 
tight hand nor to the left, until we have passed thy borders.’ But 
Edom said unto him: ‘ Thou shalt not pass by me, lest I come 
out against thee with the sword.’ Numbers, xx. 17-18. 

The travellers, after some captious negociation, at last obtained 

ermission to pass; but not to drink of the waters: they did not, 
howtitr. very faithfully observe this stipulation, for, on reaching 
the borders of a clear bright sparkling rivulet, which had occa- 
sioned 80 much controversy, their horses would taste the cooling 
freshness of its waters, and Eben Raschib, their protector, insisted 
also that the horses should be gratified. On crossing this stream, 
they entered on the wonders of Wadi Moosa. 

The first object that attracted their attention, was a mausoleum, 
at the entrance of which stood two colossal animals, but whether 
lions or sphinxes they could not ascertain, as they were much de- 
faced and mutilated. ‘Chey then, advancing towards the principal 
ruins, entered a narrow pass, varying from fifteen to twenty feet in 
width, overhung by precipices, which rose to the general height 
of two hundred, sometimes reaching five hundred, feet, and dark- 
ening the path by their projecting ledges. In some places, niches 
were sculptured in the sides of this stupendous gallery, and here and 
there rude masses stood forward, that bore a remote and mysteri- 
ous resemblance to the figures of living things, but over which, time 
and oblivion had drawn an inscrutable and everlasting veil. About 
a mile within this pass, they rode under an arch, perhaps that of 
an aqueduct, which connected the two sides together; and they no- 
ticed several earthen pipes, which had formerly distributed water. 

Having continued tu explore the gloomy windings of this awful 
corridore for about two miles, the front of a superb temple burst 
on their view, <A statue of Victory, with wings, filled the 
centre of an aperture in the upper part, and groups of colossal 
figures, representing a centaur, and a young man, stood on each 
side of the lofty portico. This magnificent structure is entirely ex- 
cavated from the solid rock, and preserved from the ravages of 
the weather by the projections of the overhanging precipices About 
three hundred yards beyond this temple they met with other as- 
tonishing excavations; and, on reaching the termination of the rock 
on their left, they found an amphitheatre, which had also been ex- 
cavated, with the exception of the proscenium: and this had fallen 
into ruins. On all sides the rocks were hollowed into innumerable 
chambers and sepulchres; and a silent waste of desolated palaces, 
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and the remains of constructed edifices, filled the area to which the 
pass led. 

These ruins, which have acquired the name of Wadi Moosa, 
from that of a village in their vicinity, are the wreck of the city of 
Petra, which, in the time of Augustus Czsar, was the residence 
of a monarch, and the capital of Arabia Petrea. The country was 
conquered by Trajan, and annexed by him to the province of Pa- 
lestine. In more recent times, Baldwin I, king of Jerusalem, having 
made himself also master of Petra, gave it the name of the Royal 
Mountain. ) “i | . : 

The travellers having gratified their wonder with the view of 
these stupendous works, went forward to Mount Hor, which they 
ascended, and viewed a building on the top containing the tomd of 
Aaron; a simple stone monument, which an aged Arab shows to 
the pilgrims. Having remained in this spot, consecrated by such 
great antiquity, they returned next morning, and again explored 
other portions of the ruins of Petra; after which they went back to 
Karrac. ‘hey then turned their attention to other undescribed 
ruins, of which they had received some account from the Arabs; 
and finally, proceeded to view those of Ferrasch, which greatly 
exceed in magnitude and beauty those of Palmyra. 

A grand colonnade runs from the eastern to the western gates 
of the city, formed on both sides of marble columns of the Corin- 
thian order, and terminating in a semi-circle of sixty pillars of the 
Ionic order, and crossed by another colonnade running north and 
south. At the western extremity stands a theatre, of which the pros- 
cenium remains so entire, that it may be described as almost in a 
state of undecayed beauty Two superb amphitheatres of marble, 
three glorious temples, and the ruins of gorgeous palaces, with 
fragments of sculpture and inscriptions, mingled together, form an 
aggregate of ancient elegance, which surpasses all that popery has 
spared of the former grandeur of Rome. 

From the same source that we collected these brief conyersa- 
tional notices, we have received a literal translation of a Bedoueen 
love-song, that would even furnish ideas of delight to the elegant 
author of Lalla Rookh, 

Bedoueen Love-Song. 

The morning star has not yet appeared, nor the beams of the 
moon retired; nor has the dew yet begun to rise from the valley, 
but my soul beholds my love. She comes in white robes fairer than 
the flower of the jessamine: her breath is sweeter than new milk, 
and her eyes sparkle like those of the gazelle when the day is fall- 
ing. How weary is the time till she comes. Her tardy steps fill my 
bosom with throbbings. Come, fairest of beauty, come, is my cry 
till she appears. 

We trust that the narratives of these bold and adventurous re- 
searches, will not be limited to the description of the remains of 
antiquity; objects to which the generality of English travellers 
have been too apt to pay exclusive attention: for, although cons- 
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derable light has been thrown on the manners of the Arabs, by the 
members of the Roman Propaganda, as well as by the missionaries 
of the Jesuits, we are still greatly in want of some liberal account 
of the Arabic mind. The tales of Arabia are well known to all 
readers as the most amusing fictions which have hitherto been pro- 
duced; and Arabian discoveries in science, are also very surprising 
instances of intellectual acumen. It is therefore greatly to be de- 
sired, that we should obtain some account of their modes of think- 
ing, and of their opinions on other subjects than the dogmas of 
religious faith, or their usages-in war. 

The attention of the public has recently been drawn in an un- 
usual degree to the mysterzes of Egypt, by the result of Belaoni’s 
enterprising and indefatigable research. We are, however, still 
greatly in want of a circumstantial account of the extent of his dis- 
coveries, as well as of some curious particulars respecting different 
castes of the inhabitants: we use the term in its strictest oriental 
signification. The same source that has supplied us with the inte- 
resting conversational notices of the antiquities of Arabia, has-fur- 
nished the facts which constitute the basis of the following obser- 
vations: 

It has been ascertained that, between the first and second cata- 
racts of the Nile, there is.a caste of the inhabitants, who do not 
consider themselves as the aborigines of the country. They do not 
resemble the other inhabitants in appearance, and they not only 
possess many customs peculiar to themselves, but even speak a 
language which has no affinity to that of Arabic; speaking also that 
language, but in a broken and rude dialect. ‘1 his people possess a 
tradition among them, that their ancestors were led from their 
homes by a great king, with whom they conquered the country, 
and were left behind to keep it in possession; and they look for- 
ward to their native king coming again, and resuming his au- 
thority. 

A classical reader would be apt, at first sight, to say that this 
people are the descendants of the troops of Cambyses; but they do 
not resemble the Persians in appearance, nor indeed any of the Asi- 
atic nations. By the account that we have received, they are more 
like the Caflrees, or that idolatrous race which possess the great- 
est part of southern Africa; who, .although described by the pro- 
fessors of the Mahomedan religion under that name, yet in reality 
constitute a great variety of nations, some of which are of no des- 
picable power. We are therefore disposed to think, that this un- 
known race are of Ethiopian descent: at the same time, it must be 
coufessed that, upon the epoch to which they refer their arrival in 
Egypt, authentic history throws but very little light. 

The latest great invasion of Egypt from southern Africa, was 
about the year of Rome 725, when lius Gallus, having with- 
drawn most of the Roman forces from that province in order to 
invade Arabia, Candace, the queen of Ethiopia, made an irruption, 
with a numerous army, into the district of Thebais; leading her 
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troops, according to Dio, in person. She ravaged all the country; 
took Syene, and the islands of the Nile, Elephantine, and Philz, 
and made three Roman cohorts prisoners. She then retired to 

wards her own territory, but was pursued by Petronius, the Ro- 
man governor, and defeated with great slaughter. It could not, 

therefore, be at this period, that these aliens settled in Egypt, and. 
their origin must be ascribed to a much higher antiquity. 

Besides the great excavated temple of Ysambiel, which Belzoni 
has laid open, four gigantic sitting statues have been discovered, 
sculptured in the adjacent rocks, and of the enormous proportions 
of more than one hundred feet in height. 

Inthe island of PAz/a,are the unfinished remains of atemple, which 
tends tothrow a considerable light on the mode of construction used. 
in those everlasting edifices which the ancient Egyptians, under the 
influence so far of good taste, raised to their gods. It appears, that 
their architects polished at first only four sides of those enormous 
masses of stone which they employed; and, having laid them to- 
gether, and thus completed the edifice in the rough, as it may be 
aptly termed, then polished and ‘sculptured the surfaces of the 
walls. The same method was adopted by the French in the orna- 
mental parts of Versailles. 

Three distinct classes of architecture are evidently discernible 
in the Egyptian monuments; for, under this denomination, the an- 
tiquities of Nubia may be included. The rudest, the greatest, and 
therefore perhaps the oldest, are those of Lower Egypt,—the com- 
panions and cotemporaries of the pyramids. ‘The structures of 
Upper Egypt, and in the vicinity of the first cataract, are works ot 
more skill; and, though inheriting the same strong ‘and bold fea- 
tures, possess a more juvenile appearance. The ruins, in Nubia, are 
of a still more elegant species, combining with the same characteris- 
tics a feminine cast, as compared with the male-muscularity of the 
architecture of Egypt. 

We should not omit to mention here, that the head, said to be 
that of Memnon, now in the British Museum, did not belong to 
that celebrated statue. The real head of Memnon is so defaced as 
not to be worth the trouble of sending home, even if it were easily 
practicable, for it has been computed to weigh about four hundred 
and fifty tons. We are likely soon, however, to be gratified with the 
possession of the foot of Memnon, which is about two yards in 
length; and, among other curiosities, we also understand, the entire 
hand and arm of the same statue to which the gigantic fist already 
in the museum belongs, may soon be expected in Britain. 

About two days’ journey above Cairo, is a lofty insulated rock, 
on the top of which a Coptic monastery is situated. This singular 
mass, which seems strangely to have escaped the wonder- working 
sculptors of Egypt, is called Gibraltar, a name which it derives 
from the number of wild fowl that hover round it, the term in 
Arabic signifying the mountain of birds; and is, for the same rea- 
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son, applicable to the British fortress of that name at the entrance 
of the Mediterranean, 

But what we regard as one of the most curious of all these dis- 
coveries, is the result of a visit lately made to the holy island of 
Flowers, the Coptic name of which we do not recollect; but the 
island is situated in the Nile, between Philz and Elephantine. In 
this sequestered spot, no stranger is permitted to enter, except as 
a pilgrim; and the Mahomedans are not often so under the influ- 
ence of curiosity, as to make religious pretexts for gratifying it. 
Here a number of unburied mummies are still to be seen, without 
coffins, and placed only in their cearments, as if denied the rights 
of sepulture. We do therefore conceive, that it was from the cus- 
tom of burying the good in this island, that the story of Charon, 
and the ferrying of the river Styx, took its rise. Hitherto the fable 
has been supposed to refer to an island in the lake Mareotes; but 
the circumstance of the ferry being across a river, and the constant 
sanctity with which the isle of Flowers has been regarded, points 
it out, in our opinion, as more likely to have been the place. Be- 
sides, the unsepultured coffiinless mummies, would seem to indicate 
a posthumous adjudication of the merits of the persons, and that 
to these, in particular, the judgment had not been favourable. 





Art. III.— Historic Doubts relative te Napoleon Bonaparte. 
8vo. pp. 48. Oxford, 1819. 
{From the Eclectic Review. } 


puis is a well managed and legitimate burlesque of Hume’s 
scepticism. After adverting to the extraordinary tales cur- 
rent among us relative to this Napoleon Bonaparte, and to the 
wide discrepancies of opinion, of which his character and actions 
are the subjects, the writer remarks: 
‘In the midst of these controversies the preliminary question, 


concerning the existence of this extraordinary personage, seems 
never to have occurred to any one as a matter of doubt; and to 


show even the smallest hesitation in admitting it, would probably 


be regarded as an excess of scepticism, on the ground that this 
point has always been taken for granted by the disputants on all 
sides, being indeed implied by the very nature of their disputes. 
But is it in fact found that undisputed points are always such as 
have been the most carefully examined as to the evidence on which 
they rest? that facts or principles which are taken for granted, 
without controversy, as the common basis of opposite opinions, 
are always themselves established on sufficient grounds? On the 
contrary, is not any such fundamental point, from the very cire 
cumstance of its being taken for granted at once, and the atten- 
tion drawn off to some other question, likely to be admitted on in- 
sufficient evidence, and the flaws in that evidence overlooked’ Ex- 
perience will teach us that such instances often occur: witness the 
well-known anecdote of the Royal Society; to whom king Charles 
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IT proposed as a question, whence it is that a vessel of water re- 
ceives no addition of weight from a live fish being put into it, 
though it does if the fish be dead. Various solutions of great in- 
genuity were proposed, discussed, objected to, and defended; not 
was it till they had been long bewildered in the inquiry that it oc- 
curred to them to try the experiment, by which they at once as- 
certained, that the phenomenon which they were striving to account 
for—which was the acknowledged basis and substratum, as it were, 
of their debates—had no existence but in the invention of the witty 
monarch.” pp. 5, 6. 


The readiness with which men believe, (as Hume has remark- 
ed,) on very slight evidence, any story that pleases their imagina- 
tion by its admirable and marvellous character, is utterly unwor- 
thy of a philosophical mind, which should rather suspend its judg- 
ment the more, in proportion to the strangeness of the account, 
and yield to none but the most decisive and untmpeachable proots. 


‘ Let it then be allowed us, as is surely reasonable, just to m- 
quire, with respect to the extraordinary story I have been speak- 
ing of, on what evidence we believe it. We shall be told that it 
is notorious; i.e. in plain English, it is very much talked about: 
but as the generality of those who talk about Bonaparte do not 
even pretend to speak from their own authority, but merely to re- 
peat what they have casually heard, we cannot reckon them as in 
any degree witnesses, but must allow ninety-nine hundredths of 
what we are told to be mere hear-say, which would not be at all 
the more worthy of credit if even it were repeated by ten times 
as many more. As for those who profess to have personally known 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and to have themselves witnessed his transac- 
tions, I write not for them: zf any such there be, who are inward- 
ly conscious of the truth of all they relate, I have nothing to say 
to them, but to beg that they will be tolerant and charitable towards 
their neighbours, who have not the same means of ascertaining the 
truth, and who may well be excused for remaining doubtful about 
such extraordinary events, till most unanswerable proofs shall be 
adduced.’ pp. 8, 9. 


It is recommended, however, that we trace up this hear-say ev~ 
dence, as far as we are able, towards its source. 


‘ Most persons would refer to the newspapers as the authority 
from which their knowledge on the subject was derived; so that, 
generally speaking, we may say, it is on the testimouy of the news- 
papers that men believe in the existence and exploits of Napoleon 
Bonaparte.’ p. 9. 


But the authority of this ‘ newspaper evidence’ may be ques- 
tioned; first, as to the means the editors have possessed of gain- 
ing correct information; secondly, as to the interest they may have 
in concealing truth, or propagating falsehood; and, thirdly, as to 
the agreement of their testimony. 
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“ First, what means have the editors of newspapers for gaining 
correct information? We know not, except from their own state- 
ments; besides what is copied from other journals, foreign or Bri- 
tish, (which is usually more than three-fourths of the news pub- 
lished,) they profess to refer to the authority of certain private 
correspondents abroad; who these correspondents are, what means 
they have of obtaining information, or whether they exist at all, 
we have no way of ascertaining; we find ourselves in the condition 
of the Hindoos, who are told by their priests, that the earth stands 
on an elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise, but are left to find 
out for themselves what the tortoise stands on, or whether it stands 
on any thing at all.’ pp. 11, 12. 

The interest which the proprietors of newspapers have in the cir- 
culation of these marvellous narrations, is too obvious not to awa- 
ken suspicion. 

* It may be urged, however, that there are several adverse poli- 
tical parties, of which the various public prints are respectively 
the organs, and who would not faii to expose each other’s fabrica- 
tions: doubtless they would, if they could do so without at the 
same time exposing their own; but identity of interests may induce 
a community of operations up to a certain point; and let it be ob- 
served, that the object of contention between these rival parties is, 
who shall have the administration of public affairs, the control of 
public expenditure, and the disposal of places; the question, I say, 
is, not whether the people shall be governed or not, but by which 
party they shall be governed;—not whether the taxes shall be paid 
or not, but wo shall receive them. Now it must be admitted, that 
Bonaparte 1s a political bugbear, most convenient to any adminis- 
tration: “ If you do not adopt our measures and reject those of 
our opponents, Bonaparte will be sure to prevail over you; if you 
do not submit to the government, at least under our administration, 
this formidable enemy will take advantage of your insubordination 
to conquer and enslave you: pay your taxes cheerfully, or the tre- 
mendous Bonaparte will take all from you.” Bonaparte, in short, 
was the burden of every song, his redoubted name was the charm 
which always succeeded in unloosing the purse-strings of the na- 
tion. And let us not be too sure, safe as we now think ourselyes, 
that some occasion may not occur for again producing on the stage 
so useful a personage: it is not merely to naughty children in the 
nursery that the threat of being “ given to Bonaparte” has proved 
effectual. It is surely probable therefore, that, with an object sub- 
stantially the same, all parties may have availed themselves of one 
common instrument. It is not necessary to suppose that for this 
purpose they secretly entered into a formal agreement; though by 
the way, there are reports afloat, that the editors of the Ceurier 
and Morning Chronicle hold amicable consultations as to the con- 
duct of their public warfare: [ will not take upon me to say that 
this is incredible; but at any rate it is not necessary for the estab- 
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lishment of the probability I contend for. Neither again would I 
imply that a// newspaper editors are utterers of forged stories 
“knowing them to be forged;” most likely the great majority of 
them publish what they find in other papers with the same simpli- 
city that their readers peruse it; and therefore, it must be observ- 
ed, are not at all more proper than their readers to be cited as au- 
thorities.’ pp. 12—15. 


The author goes on to detect and expose the multiplied incon- 
sistencies which might be expected to have place in an extensive 
and complicated forgery. 


‘ What then are we to believe? if we are disposed to credit all 
that is told us, we must believe in the existence not only of one, 
but of two or three Bonapartes; if we‘admit nothing but what is 
well authenticated, we shall be compelled to doubt of the existence 
of any. * 

* It appears then, that those on whose testimony the existence 
and actions of Bonaparte are generally believed, fail in all the 
most essential points on which the credibility of witnesses depends: 
first, we have no assurance that they have access to correct infor- 
mation; secondly, they have an apparent interest in propagating 
falsehood; and, thirdly, they palpably contradict each other in the 
most important points.’ pp. 18, 19. 3 


But what shall we say to the testimony of those many respecta- 
ble persons who went to Plymouth on purpose, and saw Bonaparte 
with their own eyes? must they not trust their senses? 


‘I would not disparage either the eye-sight or the veracity of 
these gentlemen. I am ready to allow that they went to Plymouth 
for the purpose of seeing Bonaparte; nay more, that they actually 
rowed out into the harbour in a boat, and came along-side of a 
man-of-war, on whose deck they saw a man in a cocked hat, who, 
they were told, was Bonaparte; this is the utmost point to which 
their testimony goes; how they ascertained that this man in the 
cocked hat had gone through all the marvellous and romantic ad- 
ventures with which we have so long been amused, we are not told: 
did they perceive in his physiognomy his true name and authentic 
history? ‘Truly this evidence is such as country people give one 
for a story of apparitions; if you discover any signs of increduli- 
ty, they triumphantly show the very house whith the ghost haunt- 
ed, the identical dark corner where it used to vanish, and perhaps 
even the tombstone of the person whose death it foretold. Jack 
Cade’s nobility was supported by the same irresistible kind of evi- 
dence; having asserted that the eldest son of Edmund Mortimer, 
earl of March, was stolen by a beggar-woman, “ became a brick- 
layer when he came to age,”’ and was the father of the supposed 
Jack Cade: one of his companions confirms the story, by saying, 
“Sir, he made a chimney in my father’s house, and the bricks are 
alive at this day to testify it; therefore deny it not.” ’ pp. 22, 23. 
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Much of the same kind is the testimony of those who are rea- 
dy to produce the scars they received in fighting against this ter- 
rible Bonaparte. ‘These persons fought, no doubt; but they snow 
little or nothing more than their countrymen at home, concerning 
the person and history of their enemy. 


* Let those then who pretend to philosophical freedom of inqui- 
ry,—who scorn to rest their opinions on popular belief, and to 
shelter themselves under the example of the unthinking multitude, 
consider carefully, each one for himself, what is the evidence pro- 
posed to himself in particular, for the existence of such a person 
as Napoleon Bonaparte; (I do not mean whether there ever was 
a person bearing that name, for that is a question of no conse- 
quence, but whether any such person ever performed all the won- 
derful things attributed to him;) let him then weigh well the ob- 
jections to that evidence, (of which I have given but a hasty and 
imperfect sketch,) and if he then finds it amount to any thing more 
than a probability, I have only to congratulate him on his easy 
faith.’ p. 24. 

But this story, resting as we have seen, upon very exceptionable 
evidence, is in itself highly incredible. It is improbable—marvel- 
lous—prodigious—unprecedented; and, to use the term in Hume’s 
sense, miraculous. It is contrary to our personal expertence. And 
€very man’s personal experience (if we would maintain a philoso- 


_phical scepticism) is, to him, the only ground and rule of reasona- 


ble belief. 

The wise, says Hume, lend a very academic faith to every re- 
port which favours the passion of the reporter, whether it magni- 
fies his country, his family, or himself: but who can fail to observe 
tne nationality of this marvellous tale? 


* Bonaparte prevailed over all the hostile states in turn, except 
England; in the zenith of his power, his fleets were swept from 
an sea, by England; his troops always defeat an equal, and fre- 
quently even a superior number of those of any other nation, ex- 
cept the English, and with them it is just the reverse; twice, and 


twice only, he is personally engaged against an English commander, 


and both times he is totally defeated, at Acre, and at Waterloo; 
and, to crown all, England finally crushes this tremendous power, 
which has so long kept the continent in subjection or in alarm, and 
to the English he surrenders himself prisoner! ‘Thoroughly nation- 
al, to be sure! It may be all very true; but I would only ask, 7fa 
story ad been fabricated for the express purpose of amusing the 
English nation, could it have been contrived more ingeniously?’ 
pp- 39, 40. 

The author having thus exposed the invalidity of the ground 
upon which the popular belief is rested, modestly inquires if it be 
too much to demand of the wary academic, a suspension of judg- 
ment as to the ‘ life and adventures of Napoleon Bonaparte,’ 
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‘I do not pretend to decide positively that there is not, nor ever 
was any such person, but merely to propose it as a doubtfu/ point; 
and one the more deserving of careful investigation from the very 
circumstance of its having hitherto been admitted without inquiry.’ 


He who detects a fiction, is not.bound to supply the vacuity he 
has produced in our creed by positive and unimpeachable truth. 
In the present instance many suppositions might plausibly be haz- 


arded. 


‘Is it not just possible, that during the rage for words of Greek 
derivation, the title of “ Napoleon” (Nemeacwy), which signifies 
“‘Lion of the forest,” may have been conferred by the popular 
voice on more than one favourite general, distinguished for irre- 
sistible valour? Is it not also possible that “*‘ Buona PARTE” may 
have been originally a sort of cant term applied to the “ good (i.e. 
the bravest or most patriotic) part” of the French army, collec- 
tively, and have been afterwards mistaken for the proper name of 
an individual? I do not profess to support this conjecture;. but it 
is certain that such mistakes may and do occur. Some critics have 
supposed that the Athenians imagined AnasTasis (“ Resurrec- 
tion”) to be a new goddess, in whose cause Paul was preaching. 
Would it have been thought any thing incredible if we had been 
told that the ancient Persians, who had no idea of any but a mo- 
narchical government, had supposed Aristocratia to be a queen of 
Sparta? But we need not confine ourselves to hypothetical.cases; it 
is positively stated that the Hindoos at this day believe “ the hon- 
ourable East India Company” to be a venerable old lady of high 
dignity residing in this country.’ pp. 44, 45. 

In concluding, the writer invites those who will listen to no tes- 
timony that runs counter to experience, and who will believe no- 
thing but that of which it is strictly impossible to doubt, to be con- 
sistent, and show themselves as ready to detect the cheats and des- 
pise the fables of politicians, as of priests. 


* But if they are still wedded to the popular belief in this point, 
let them be consistent enough to admit the same evidence in other 
cases, which they yield to in this. If after all that has been said, 
they cannot bring themselves to doubt of the existence of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, they must at least acknowledge that they do not 
apply to that question, the same plan of reasoning which they have 
made use of in others; and they are consequently bound in reason 
and in honesty to renounce it altogether.’ pp. 47, 48. 


The ingenious author of this pamphlet must be aware, that the 
case of Napoleon Bonaparte does not strictly meet the main so- 
phism of Hume’s Essay on Miracles; he does, however, very fair- 
ly turn the laugh against the practical absurdities of the hyper 
scepticism which is displayed in the second part of that Essay: 
and we think he has very well caught the oblique, plausible insidi- 
eusness of Hume’s manner. But if he would pretend to stand up- 
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on the ground of rigid reasoning, the disciple of Hume would say, 
that the supposed scepticism relative to Bonaparte, falls very plain- 
ly under the. exception which that writer himself makes for those 
cases in which the greatest miracle would be on the side of the al- 
leged fabrication. The successful promulgation of such a history, 
if unreal, so near to us in time and place, would obviously be more 
extraordinary than any of the facts it contains. The same thing, 


indeed, may be said of those suppositions which form the alterna- 


tive, if the histories of the New Testament are afirmed to be for- 
geries. But to show this, it is previously requisite to expose the 
sophism of Hume’s first position, which in substance is this, that 
every man’s experience of the uniformity of nature furnishes him 
with a proof against miracles, which the highest evidence of tes- 


. timony can at most only balance, leaving the mind in suspense be- 


tween opposing proof; so that a reported miracle, though it may 
perplex the judgment, can never be the ground of reasonable be- 
lief. This doctrine has been abundantly refuted in different ways. 
It would be sufficient briefly to observe the distinction which Hume 
labours to hide from his reader, between what is simply extraordi- 
nary—that is, not conformed to our personal experience, and what 
is strictly incredible, or contradictory to our actual knowledge. 
That water should, during a part of the year, be in a solid state, 
is not, according to the experience of him who has always inhabit- 
ed the islands of the torrid zone: but unless he could profess to 
be acquainted with the whole system of nature, in refusing his be- 
lief to credible testimony which affirms the fact, the sable sceptic, 
on the strength of his personal ignorance, contradicts his own ex- 
perience of human nature, which directs him to confide in testi- 
mony under certain circumstances, Hume trespasses beyond the 
ordinary bounds of his argumentative caution, when he affirms that 
‘the Indian prince who refused to believe the first relations con- 
cerning the effects of frost, reasoned justly.’ Such an instance can 
hardly fail to suggest to the reader the unsoundness of the scep- 
tical argument, and its internal inconsistency. Would not this In- 
dian. prince have done better, to reflect that the effect of cold up- 
on, water was merely deyond his experience, while the credibility 
of testimony was a subject within his experience? 

It. is in the very nature of a miracle, that it should be an occur- 
rence not according to common experience; but it cannot be called 
incredible, (that is, contradictory to our knowledge,) unless we 
had the means of éuowing that it is incompatible with the charac- 
ter or purposes of the author of nature, thus specially to interpose 
m diverting the order of nature for a moral purpose. To set out 
with the affirmation that a miracle is incredible, because it is not 
according to uniform experience, is a mere petitio principii; and it 
is enough, simply to deny the assumption. Here, we say, is cre- 
dible testimony that miracles have not been contrary to ail expe- 
rience. 
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In respect to their credibility, (supposing they imply no plain 
contradiction,) a miracle, and any natural fact which has never 
fallen under our personal observation, stand precisely on the same 
ground. Unless, in the one case, we were. perfectly acquainted 
with the system of nature, or, in the other, with thescharacter and 
designs of the Divine Beimg, we can have absolutely nothing posz- 
tzve to counterbalance the evidence of testimony which supports 
the one or the other allegation: our sole concernment is with the 
credibility of the testtmony. ‘The more or less:extraordinary na- 
ture of the fact in question, (provided it does not contradict our 
actual knowledge,) has no place whatever in measuring the degree 
of our conviction, because this extraordinariness is a mere varia- 
ble negation, derived from every man’s ignorance, and directly 
proportionate to it. The credible affirmation of an extraordinary 
natural fact, or of a miracle, makes an intrusion, so to speak, not 
upon our previous knowledge, but upon our present ignorance: while 
it appeals, as the ground of our assent, not to our ignorance, but 
to our knowledge, namely, to our knowledge of that human na- 
ture, and of those laws of the moral world, which are the objects 
of our personal experience, the matters of our positive knowledge, 
and on which is founded the power of testimony to command belief. 





ArT. 1V.—St. Domingo. 
{From the Literary Gazette. } 


4 WORK on St. Domingo has lately appeared in France. The 

author is baron Pamphile de Lacroix, a lieutenant general in 
the Haytian service. He seems to be a man of extensive informa- 
tion, and his work contains many curious details concerning the 
inhabitants of the abovementioned colony. When we reflect on the 
rapid transition of the blacks of Hayti from ignorance and barbar- 
ism to their present state of civilization, we cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire the noble efforts that were made to rescue them from slavery. 
This extraordinary civilization is one of the great blessings of li- 
berty. 

‘There appears to be an astonishing desire for knowledge among 
the negroes. ‘I have known some,’ says general Lacroix,’ ‘ who 
taught themselves to read and write. They walked about with 
their books in their hands, and requested those whom they met to 
explain to them the meaning of words. Many have become nota- 
ries, advocates, judges, &c. and their shrewdness and penetration 
are remarkable. There are negroes in St. Domingo who are toler- 
ably good painters, sculptors, architects, and mechanics. They 
work the mines; and with no other aid than books on chemistry, 
natural philosophy, and mathematics, they have established manu- 
factories of nitre, gun-powder, arms, and acannon foundéry.’ If 
we may credit the author of the present work, the Haytians have 
the finest cavalry in America. 

‘ Hayti,’ he says, ‘is not yet a manufacturing, industrious, and 
commercial nation. Like the Romans, we go from the sword to the 
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plough, and from the plough to the sword; we we are merely mili- 
tary and agricultural. - - - - The art of printing, so essential for 
the dissemination of human knowledge, is making daily advance- 
ment.’ &c. ; ! 

‘The Haytians, formerly so wretched, will shortly be the hap- 
piest people in the world. Like the Phenix, which we have adopt- 
ed as our emblem, we shall rise from our ashes more glorious than 
before. 

‘ Agriculture has not yet reached the degree of perfection it had 
attained in 1789, but it is making rapid advancement towards com- 
plete regeneration. The revenues of this colony exceed one hun- 
dred millions. [The annual resources of the two governments 
amount to forty-eight millions, and their expenditure to eighteen. 
The armies of the two chiefs of St. Domingo amount to 48,000 
men. One third of this force is kept constantly under arms; and in 
case of attack, it could be quadrupled. The population of Hayti is 
calculated at 500,000 souls, 480,000 of whom are blacks or creoles. 
In 1789 the population amounted to upwards of 600,000, including 
40,000 whites and 40,000 creoles. Of the former but few now remain, 


and the latter do not exceed 25,000. The morals of the people are 


improving, and public instruction is protected and encouraged. 

* France, and the whole of Europe, have long been flattered with 
the hope that dissentions would arise among the chiefs of St. Do- 
mingo. It has been asserted that the Negroes could not long resist 
the happiness of being restored to the legitimate government. But 
all these illusions have vanished. The Haytians have recovered 
their liberty, and they know how to preserve it. On this subject 
their governments entertain but one sentiment; and though they do 
not refuse to maintain commercial relations with the mother coun- 
try, yet they will never be prevailed on to sacrifice their indepen- 
dence. Such is their jealousy of the influence of the whites, that 
the following is one of the articles of their constitution: Vo white 
can become a master or a landed proprietor at St. Domingo.’ 

General Lacroix observes, that the Haytian governments have 
already paid fifteen millions of piasters for supplies and succours 
afforded them by England. 





Art. V.—Augustus Von Kotzebue. 
{From the Literary Gazette. ] 


UGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE was murdered with a dag- 
ger, on the 23d of March, at five in the afternoon, at Manne 
heim, in his study, by a student of Jena, named Sand; upon which 
the assassin stabbed himself ineffectually in several places. The 
certificate found in his pocket showed that he studied in the uni- 
versity of Jena, upon which an express was immediately dispatch- 
ed to the Academic senate of that place. The papers of the assas- 
sin were examined the same evening. Nothing + as found which 
could throw any light on the affair; only in a letier to an unnamed 
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friend were the words, ‘ J go to meet my fate, the scaffold.’ Sand, 

born of a very good family at Weinseidel in the Margravate of 
Baireuth, on the frontiers of Bohemia, had previously studied at 
Tubingen and Erlangen, and was now studying divinity at Jena. 
He is described by all his masters as a coo/, quiet, reflecting, steady, 
well-informed man. It isknown that he lately attended the anatomical 
lectures of Mr. Fuchs, professor of anatomy at Jena, and inquired 
very particularly about the situation of the heart. In his political 
fanaticism he had imagined that he should do an immortal service 
to the country, and to the universities in all Germany, if, with the 
sacrifice of his own life, he killed Kotzebue, as a supporter of the 
accusation of the German universities pronounced by the Russian 
counsellor of state Von Stourdza, in his essay Etat actuel de 1’ Al- 
lemagne, delivered at Aix la Chapelle, and as a traitor to the cause 
of Germany. He came on foot from Jena to Mannheim, where he 
arrived on the 20th in the evening, under the assumed name of 
Heinrichs, and was twice refused admittance atK otzebue’s door, till 
he insisted that he had letters from Weimar, which he must deliver 
in person. At Weimar lives still the mother of Kotzebue, 82 years 
of age, whom her son always most tenderly loved; nay, had even 
sometimes travelled the long journey from his estate of Schwarza, 
in Esthonia to Weimar, to keep her birthday. When the dreadful 
event was communicated to her, with the greatest precaution, she 
was so affected, that it is feared the shock may be her death. On 
the same day when the news of Kotzebue’s murder arrived at 
Weimar, his third son, Otto Von Kotzebue, who made the voyage 
round the world with Krusenstern, set out from Weimar, where he 
had visited his grandmother, for Mannheim, to present to his fa- 
ther his young and amiable wife, a miss Manteutfel from Livonia. 
Kotzebue’s third wife (a miss Von Essen of Livonia) was deliver- 
ed of a son at Mannheim only six weeks ago where three daugh- 
ters and two sons lived very happily; for even the bitterest enemies 
of this man, who has been so furiously attacked, were always 
obliged to confess that he was an exemplary son, a tender husband, 

and a father indefatigable in the education of his children. He al- 
ways employed the hours of the morning in giving instructions to 
his younger children. He has left twelve children, of whom one 
gon (Moritz) has just published an account of the Russian Embas- 
sy to Persia, to which he was attached;* the eldest, who was aid- 
de-camp to a Russian general, fell in the campaign ‘against Napo- 
leon. 

Though no trace of accomplices in this crime are found in Jena, 
it cannot be denied that it is the result of a spirit of extravagant 
enthusiasm which has seized many German youths in our univer- 
sities. The evil is deeply rooted, and began with the arming of 


* Itis from the MS. of this Narrative, communicated by the unfortunate Kot- 
zebue, that the many interesting extracts have appeared in former numbers ef 
the Literary Gazette. 
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many hundred young men in the German schools and universities, 
in 1813 and 1814. Then was formed a spirit of independence, in- 
compatible with the sedate life of a student, and a dangerous ten- 
dency to take part in politics. The Tugenbund (Union of Virtue) 
formed with a noble design in the Prussian states, had many mem- 
bers, who after the war was ended, became indeed students again, 
but could not forget the military life. Soon the heads of associations, 
who all considered themselves as the restorers of German liberty, 
formed connexions with each other in most of the German uni- 
versities. The Tourneyings, or gymnastic exercises, which be- 
gan with a professor Jahn at Berlin, and soon spread not only 
through all the Prussian schools and universities, but all over Ger- 
many, were every where extolled, with ridiculous exaggeration, as 
an institution for the acquisition of German energy, and became a 
link in these efforts of the young German students to unite for the 
restoration of German public spirit and Germar freedom. The 
princes, assembled at the congress of Vienna, had promised their 
people constitutions, and the abolition of all kinds of abuses, be- 
cause they at that time wanted the people. Now, when Napoleon 
no longer alarmed them, they forgot their promises ; this especially 
embittered the young students. Requisitions were sent from Jena 
to all the German universities, to send deputies to celebrate the 
anniversary of the deliverance of Germany from the French, to 
meet at the castle of Wartburgh, on the’ 18th of October 1817, 
where it was proposed to celebrate at the same time the third cen- 
tenary of the reformation. About 600 students in fact assembled; 
the festival of the Wartburg was celebrated; a general union of the 
students in all the universities was then formed under the name of 
Burschenschaft. They took the sacrament, engaging faithfully to 
persevere. After this, associations with the general Burachenschaft 
were organized in almost all the German universities. Even Leip- 
g did not remain free from them; the tumult in Gottingen, in the 
vaniiil of 1818, was connected with them. Kotzebue, who at this 
time lived in Weimar, and as a diplomatic acknowledged agent of 
the emperor Alexander, whose counsellor of state he was, sent to 
St. Petersburgh half yearly reports on the state of German litera- 
ture, and at the same time published at Weimar a weekly literary 
journal, declared himself decidedly, both in his reports to the em- 
peror and in his journal, against the political tendency of the young 
German students. One of his bulletins to the emperor was trea- 
cherously obtained, and printed at Jena. Henceforth Kotzebue 
was looked on as a renegade, and a traitor to the German cause; 
the hotheaded young men not considering that he, as having been 
for some years in the service of the emperor, and landholder in Li- 
vonia, had ceased to be a German citizen, and had taken upon him 
duties towards the emperor of Russia. Professor Oken at 
Jena, editor of a literary journal called Isis, loaded Kotzebue in 
this journal with ridicule. Kotzebue considered himself as no 
longer safe at Weimar, and fixed his abode at Mannheim, where 
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he, however, still continued to publish his journal, and forcibly to 
attack the proceedings of the Tourneyers and the Burschenschaft. 
When at the congress of Aix la Chapelle; the counsellor of state 
Stourdza, cousin to the Russian secretary of state the count Capo 
d’Istria, a Greek by birth, and private secretary to the emperor 
Alexander, received the commission to draw up, from papers 
which a German court presented to the emperor Alexander, the 
pamphlet ‘ Etat actuel de l’ Allemange,’ m which the German uni- 
versities are represented as without subordination and discipline. 
Kotzebue expressed in his journal his decided:approbation. This 
pamphlet, which certainly contains much that is ill-founded and 
partial, and blows the alarm of fire wherever there is but an ap- 
pearance of smoke, highly incensed the students in all the German 
universities, where the Burschenschaft had taken root, in conse- 
quence of the deputations to the Wartburg. Many refutations were 
written; the best was in the Leipsig Literary Journal. M. Stourdza, 
who did not. think himself safe at Weimar, with his sister the 
countess Edling, went to Dresden, where he still is,* for the res- 
toration of his health; here he received a challenge from two 
young noblemen studying at Jena, because he had calumniated the 
German universities. He of course did not accept this challenge, 
but declared in a letter to the grand duke of Weimar, that as se- 
cretary to the emperor Alexander, he had merely followed his 
majesty’s orders. The whole displeasure of the students was now 
directed against Kotzebue, who fell a victim to it by the hand of 
an assassin, while living quietly and unsuspicious of harm, in the 
bosom of his family. (He had in all, by three wives, fourteen chil- 
dren, of whom only the half were with him.) At the head of the 
Burschenschaft of Jena was a Hanoverian nobleman, who was for- 
merly expelled from Marburg, and afterwards received at Jena as 
a Courlander, whose parents formerly acted a great part at the 
court of king Jerome, at Cassel. He has now been expelled from 
Jena. But it seems absolutely necessary that the Burschenschaft, 
as itis called, which for these eight months has been at variance, in 
Leipsig, with the Landmanschaft, which is opposed to it, and has 
often occasioned disputes in the theatre, should be every where 
dissolved by the governments, and care taken lest a new secret tri- 
bunal (Sancta Fehma,) or ‘ Old Man of the Mountain,’ should 
arise. All Germany is filled with indignation. Though Kotzebue, 
whether from inattention or inconsistency, has frequently commit- 
ted himself in an unpardonable manner, and because it was more 
profitable spared the file, and composed a third of his 128 drama- 
tic pieces extempore, yet he was the greatest dramatic genius of 
the age. His disposition to satire engaged him from his youth in 
many disagreeable quarrels, as, in Germany in particular, people 
are not used to personalities. But those who knew him well, know 
that he never had a yenal pen. His hatred to Napoleon has always 


* M. Stourdza has since left Dresden for Warsaw, to return to St Petersburg, 
having, it is said, received intimation that he was not safe even at Dresden. 
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been the same, and there were times, when, not thinking himself 
secure even in Russia, he seriously thought of seeking an asylum 
in Britain. He was extremely liberal and beneficent; he gained by 
his writings large sums, but his expenses were certainly great, 
considering his very numerous tamily, and his love of a cheerful, 
convivial life. 

Sand, the murderer of Kotzebue, first studied at Erlangen, but 
went, with special permission of the government, to Jena. In both 
universities his application and conduct are praised. Professor 
Mehmel, who is now deputy to the assembly of the states in Mii- 
nich, confirms this praise. But this Charles Sand harangued his 
comrades, in the meeting of the German students on the Wartburg, 
and his speech is printed in the authentic account of the festival on 
the Wartburg, by Kiesar (a professor of medicine at Jena.) Entire- 
ly conformable to the enthusiastic ideas with which he spoke on 
the Wartburgh, is a paper found in the pocket of the assassin, a 
true copy of which has been communicated by the Baden minister, 
Von Bergstadt, to the governments of Germany. The infatuated 
youth had long devoted himself in secret to this deed, and has fa- 
tally executed it. Kotzebue, attacked by the assassin in the room 
where he received company, after he had received the mortal stab, 
pulled the murderer, in the struggle with him,.to the ground; and 
it was then that Sand gave him the stab in the face, and a second in 
the lungs. Whether he had accomplices in Jena is not proved. 
The caricature which some students at Jena made upon Kotzebue, 
exactly on the day when he was murdered, is indeed suspicious; 
however, it is said to have been accidental.* Almost all the inha- 
bitants of Jena participate in the hatred of Kotzebue; and profes- 
sor Oken, in the second number of his monthly journal, the Isis, 
for 1819, had, again, a wood-cut in ridicule of Kotzebue, and said 
plainly that such a worthless being ought to be scourged out of Ger- 
many. Certain asitis thatneither Okennor any other professor knew 
of Sand’s plan, yet this shows how much Kotzebue was hated. He 
had some foreboding of his fate, and in one of the last numbers of 
his weekly Literary Journal, of which some thousand copies are 
read in Germany, said that his end was near. He was resolved 
after using the baths in Bohemia, to return to Russia. The empe- 
ror had promised to continue to him there his salary of 6000 silver 
roubles, but had by no means recalled him, as has been asserted. 

It is remarkable, that the students of theology are every where 
the most licentiousand the most unpolished. The students of theology 
are indeed, often, of poor families, and are therefore without the 
advantages of a polished education; but their study itself ought to 
supply the deficiency, if the professors understood how to impress 


* It was Kotzebue’s portrait, with a bat instead of a beard, and was nailed to 
the black board on which the names of persons declared infamous, such as fraud- 


wlent bankrupts, &c.are exposed. An inquiry having been instituted, a student 


voluntarily confessed the fact, and the chance which had induced him to it. 
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upon their hearts a true sense of religion; but many teachers of 
theology are rationalists. 

Every where, even where Kotzebue was most disliked and ridi- 
culed, as at Berlin, where even [ffland once called him a perfumed 
polecat, hatred has been appeased by his tragical death. The very day 
when the news of his murder came to Berlin, and was immediately 
announced in an interesting notice by the Prussian State Gazette, 
a new play by Kotzebue was represented for the first time, with 
all possible splendour, in the great opera house, where plays are 
now performed, till the theatre (which was burnt) can be rebuilt. 
It is called Hermann and Thusnelda, in three acts, with choruses 
and songs, and is composed ina grand style by Webber of Berlin. 
The house was crowded to excess. The piece, which has very fine 
scenery, and represents the victory of the Germans under Hermann 
(Arminius) over Varus and the Romans, and is therefore a national 
drama, made a double impression, because it was known that the 
poet had been for ever removed from the scene by a horrible crime. 
His Literary Journal, of which the third part (from January to 
June 1819) will certainly be completed, because the publisher, 
Hofman the bookseller, has MS. of Kotzebue’s for a good while 
in advance:—circulated in many thousand copies all over Germany, 
and lashed without mercy every presumption and folly, in every 
class, and under every shape. it is to be wished that the proper 
publisher of all his plays and best produtions, the bookseller Kum- 
mer in Leipsig, may resolve to publish a selection from his 200 
plays, and other interesting writings, made by a judicious critic. 
The selection might easily make 30 volumes. 





Art. VI.—Memoir of Madame de Stael. 


[From the European Magazine. } 


NNE LOUISE GERMAINE NECKER was the daughter 

of James Necker, a Swiss, whose financial caree1 contributed 

probably more than any other individual cause to accomplish the 

overthrow of the French monarch, and of Susan Curchod, the 

daughter of a Protestant clergyman in Switzerland, admired by 

Gibbon during his residence in that country, and at one time a 
governess in the family of the celebrated De Vermenoux. 

Anne Louise was born at Paris in the year 1766, and, displayed 
what her parents might well consider to be precocity of talent, was 
educated entirely under their immediate inspection. The incipient 
fame of her father seems to have grown with her growth; and she 
could have been only about twelve years of age, when, in conse- 
quence of his eulogy on Colbert, for which he was crowned by the 
academy, and other publications, he was raised to the office of Di- 
rector of the Finances. 

Necker, though of humble birth, being only the son of a tutor 
in the college of Geneva, had previously realized a large fortune 
as a partner in the great Parisian banking-house of Thellusson and 
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Co. which he originally entered as a clerk; and his success as a 
private individual, was taken as an augury of success as a public 
minister, which was miserably disappointed by the result. It is 
unnecessary, however, to follow the fortune of the father through 
the fluctuations of his ministerial life; now dismissed, and now re- 
called; now the stanch advocate for royalty, and now the friend 
of the people; now ‘‘ the adored minister,’ and now the abhorred 
peculator; now borne in triumph from Basle to Paris on the shoul- 
ders of an enthusiastic nation, and now flying from Paris to Gene- 
va amid the curses of an enraged populace. These things were 
then common in France! Neither does it enter into our design to 
dwell upon the literary attainments of the mother, her charities 
and her philanthropy. Suffice it to record, that while Necker pub- 
lished political pamphlets, views of finance, and statements of ad- 
ministration, his spouse was no less devoted to works of benevo- 
lence; as is honourably testified by her ‘ Essay on precipitate Bu- 
rials, her ‘ Observations on the Founding of Hospitals,’ and 
‘ Thoughts on Divorce.’ 

Our only reason for noticing the parents of Mademoiselle Nec- 
ker, is to account for her early predilection for literary pursuits. 
She was educated for an author, and her first perceptions were di- 
rected to science and literature. Her infant ideas were associated 
with the intelligence of Marmontel,’ Diderot, Buffon, St. Lambert, 
Thomas, and all the learned of Paris who formed the circles of 
her mother. Her talents were cultivated, her taste was modelled, 
the bent of her mind was given, her opinions were confirmed, in 
short, her intellect was formed in this school; and the philosophy 
then prevalent in France, too often concealing dark principles un- 
der brilliant wit, and lapsing from the light of reason into the per- 
plexities of abstr act metaphysics, became the dominating princi- 

le in her nature, and imparted the tone to all her writings and life. 
As love of change and ambition were the ruling passions of her 
father, so were sentimental refinement and metaphysical confusion 
the besetting sins of her more amiable parent; and a disorganizing 
experimental philosophy, was the object of inquiry with nearly all 
those associated with her‘ young ideas’ and ‘ tender thoughts.’ 

To these sources may be traced almost every feature which 
marked the faculties, or distinguishes the writings of Madame de 
Stael. The events of the revolution only drew them forth; for 
they were implanted long ere it commenced. 

Mademoiselle Necker was little more than fourteen years of age, 
when, in pursuit of his ambitious projects, her father published the 
memorabic ‘ Account rendered to the King of his Administration,’ 
which created so strong a sensation throughout France, and led to 
the resignation of the author’s official situation in 1781. He then 
retired to Copet, a barony in Switzerland, which he had purchased; 
and six years elapsed before he re-appeared, permanently, on the 
public stage at Paris. In 1787, we find him in that capital attack- 
ing Calonne, and the years 1788 and 9 constitute the era which so 
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intimately connected his history with the, destinies of France, and 
the annals of Europe. 

It was during one of the occasional visits of the Necker family 
to Paris, prior to 1787, that Eric Magnus, baron de Stael, by birth 
a Swede, was introduced to their acquaintance by count de Creutz, 
the Swedish ambassador. He was young and handsome, and suc- 
ceeded in pleasing Mademoiselle Necker, who consented to become 
his wife. Count de Creutz was shortly after recalled to Stockholm 
to be placed at the head of the foreign department, and baron de 
Stael was appointed his successor. Thus dignified, and with the 
further recommendation of being a protestant, his martiage was 
not delayed; and the rich heiress, to the chagrin of many French 
suitors, became baroness de Stael Holstien. We believe, however, 
that this union did not prove to be one of the most felicitous. The 
lady was wealthy, young, and, though not handsome, agreeable and 
attractive; she was rather under the middle size, yet graceful in 
her deportment and manners; her eyes were brilliant and expres- 
sive, and the whole character of her countenance betokened acute- 
ness of intellect, and talent beyond the common order. But she 
inherited to the utmost particle, from her father, his restless passion 
for distinction, and derived from the society in which she had 
lived not a little of that pedantry and philosophical jargon which 
was their foible and bane. Aiming more at literary fame than at 
domestic happiness, she was negligent in dress, and laboured in 
conversation; more greedy of applause from a coterie, than solicit- 
ous about a husband’s regard; more anxious to acquire renown in 
public, than to fulfil the sweet duties of woman in private; the wife 
was cold, and the blue stocking ardent; she spoke in apopthegms 
to admiring fashion, but delighted no husband with the charms of 
affectionate conversation: to be brilliant was preferred to being be- 
loved; and to producing an effect upon the many, was sacrificed 
the higher enjoyment of being adored by the few. The baron de 
Stael was a man, on the contrary, of remarkable simplicity of habit 
and singleness of heart. The opposite nature of their dispositions 
could not fail soon to affect connubial harmony; and though four chil- 
dren were the issue of this marriage, and what are called public ap- 
pearances were maintained till the death of the baron, it is gene- 
rally understood that there was but little communication between 
him and his lady beyond the legal ties of their estate. 

In August 1787, madame de Stael was delivered of her first 
daughter, and immediately after accompanied her father in his 
exile, which was of short duration. Her other children were two 
sons and a daughter, but two only survive her, and one of her sons 
lost his life ina duel. 

The year 1789 is designated as the epoch at which Madame de 
Stael embarked on the stormy sea of literature, by the publication 
of her ‘ Letters on the Writings and Character of Fean Facques 
Rousseau.’ But previous to this period she was well known to the 
Parisian world by the composition of several slight dramatic pieces, 
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which were performed by private amateurs; by three short novels 
published afterwards, in 1795, at Lausanne; and by a tragedy 
founded on the story of lady Jane Grey, which obtained consi- 
derable circulation among her friends and admirers. Her reputa- 
tion was therefore no secret when her first public appeal was made. 


The letters on Rousseau met with great success; and the budding 


fame of the writer was attended with all the ec/at usual among our 
continental neighbours. This triumph was, however, abridged and 
embittered by the critical and rapid advance of the revolution; on 
the 11th of July M. Necker was involved more desperately in its 
vortex. While seated at dinner with a party of friends, the secre- 
tary of state for the naval department waited upon him to intimate 
his banishment from the territory of France. Madame de Stael, 
whose whole life has been erratic, accompanied her parents in their 
hurried exile. A new political turn recalled them by the time they 
reached Frankfort, and Necker was once more reinstated in the 
administration, in which he remained fifteen months, and was then 
driven from office for ever to the retirement of Copet, where he 
died on the 9th of April, 1804. 

Madame de Stael, who had gone to Copet in 1790, returned in 
the following year to Paris, and took an active part in the intrigues 
of that eventful period. At this time she formed. or matured inti- 
macies with Talleyrand, Sieyes, La Fayette, Narbonne, the un- 
grateful Lameths, Barnave, Vergniaud, and other characters dis- 
tinguished for the parts they played in the constituent, legislative, 
and other bodies, whose operations introduced the germ of discon- 
tent into the tree of liberty. As the wife of an ambassador she was 
protected from the first violent shocks of the revolution; but the bloody 
ascendancy of Robespierre rendered all protection vain, and in 1793 
the baron and baroness de Stael found it expedient to fly together 
to Copet. The duke of Sudermania, regent of Sweden, having 
acknowledged the republic, Mons. de Stael was appointed ambas- 
sador, and in 1795 returned with his lady to Paris. About this 
date she published her‘ Thoughts on Peace, addressed to Mr. Pitt;’ 
and is believed to have exercised a powerful influence over the 
maneuvres which distracted the governments of several énsuing 
years, especially as connected with the directory. Legendre, the 
butcher, who, on the 22d of June 1795, began to declaim against 
the ‘ spirit of moderation, which he said was gaining ground, 
more than once denounced Madame de Stael and her party, as di- 
recting the political intrigues of that time. 

A domestic calamity varitd the public tenor of her existence. 
She was summoned to attend the death bed of her mother, to soothe 
whose affliction, itis stated, she was playing on a musical instru- 
ment a few moments only before she expired. On this melancholy 
occasion Madame de Stael flew to her pen for consolation; a re- 
source to which she appears always to have applied when pressed 
by care or, grief, or smarting under the charges which party did 
not fail to heap upon her, or soured. by the animadversions of cri- 
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tics, to which she was uncommonly sensitive. At Lausanne she 
composed the first part of the essay ‘ On the Influence of the Pas- 
sions upon the Happiness of Individuals and Nations,’ which was 
published at Paris in 1796, and the second part in 1797.—This 
production is reckoned one of her best, and was translated in 1798 
into English; a language in which the writer was well versed, as, 
indeed, she was in English literature generally, far beyond the 
usual acquirements of a foreigner. 

Madame de Stael was with her father when the French troops 
invaded Switzerland; and though he had been placed on the emi- 
grant list by Robespierre, and consequently exposed to death 
wherever the troops came, his daughter’s influence with the direc- 
tory was sufficient to secure him, not only safety, but respect, and 
the erasure of his name from this sanguinary roll. She then re- 
turned to Paris and to her husband; but in a few months, either tired 
by the persecutions to which she was exposed, or prompted by 
some other motive, hastened back to the repose at Copet. In 1798, 
the dangerous illness of the baron de Stael recalled her to Paris, 
where she received his last sigh, and soon left the metropolis for 
Switzerland. After this period she published an essay ‘ On the in- 
fruence of Literature upon Society, which may be considered as a 
continuation of the two last-mentioned works. In 1800, Bona- 
parte, in passing through Geneva, had the curiosity to visit M. 
Necker; and, according to rumour, Madame de Stael took this op- 
portunity to read him a long dissertation on the course he ought 
to pursue for the prosperity of France. The first consul, it is added, 
who did not relish the political plans of ladies, listened to her very 
patiently, and in the end coolly inquired, ‘ who educated her chil- 
dren?’ 

The well-known novel of ‘ De/phine,’ written during this retire- 
ment, was printed at Geneva in 1802, and excited great attention 
in England, France, and Germany, where it has been translated, 
attacked, criticised, and praised, according to the humour of the 
parties. 

In i803, she revisited Paris, and formed that connexion with 
Mr. Benj. Constant, a Swiss cf considerable literary attainments, 
which lasted te the day of her death. Whether for past or present 
offences is not easy to tell, but Napoleon was not slow in banishing 
her to the distance of forty leagues from the capital. Report says, 
that on this occasion the lady told him: ‘* You are giving me a 
cruel celebrity; I shall occupy a line in your history:’ but this sen- 
tence is so ambiguous, that we shall not venture to pronounce 
whether it was a defiance or a compliment. Madame de Stael first 
went to Auxerre, which she left for Rouen, with an intention to 
settle in the valley of Montmorency, in search, as she gave out, of 
more agreeable society. But Rouen and Montmorency were within 
the forty leagues; and Bonaparte was not accustomed to have 
his prohibitions infringed upon. She was ordered to withdraw, 
and, in company with her daughter, and protector, M. Constant, 
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eta to Frankfort, and thence to Prussia, where she applied 
erself to the cultivation of German literature. From Berlin, in 
1804, she hastened to Copet, on receiving intelligence of her fa- 
ther’s danger; but he died before she reached the place. A morta- 
lity in her family invariably consigned our subject to the occupa- 
tion of the study. At Geneva, in the year 1805, issued the ‘ Ma- 
nuscripts of M. Necker, published by his Daughter.’ 

Still further to divert her mind, she next travelled into Italy, 
and collected materials for, perhaps, her most celebrated work, 
‘ Corinna, or Italy, which has been translated into many langua- 
ges. Having returned to Geneva, Madame de Stael amused her- 
self with appearing upon the stage in 1806, and performed in tra- 
gedy with considerable skill. There is a drama from her pen call- 
ed ‘ Secret Sentiment.’ She has also given to the world a work 
entitled ‘ Germany, embodying her observations on that country, 
which has provoked much controversy.— Letters and Reflections 
of the Prince de Ligne,’ in two volumes: an ‘ Essay on Suicide,’ 
and several minor publications, as well as many contributions to 
the periodical press in Geneva, Paris, and elsewhere, complete the 
catalogue of her productions. 

Madame de Stael has twice visited England; formerly during 
the revolutionary conflict, when she resided in a small Gothic house 
at Richmond, which is visible from the river above the bridge; 
and again about five years ago. During her stay in London she 
was much courted by persons of the highest rank, and of all par- 
ties. Some of her don mots are in circulation; but we can neither 
vouch for their authenticity, nor have we left ourselves space for 
their repetition. . 

The party in France with which she was most intimately con- 
nected at the time of her decease, is that known by the name of 
the ‘ Constitutionnel;’? and ‘ The Mercure,’ we have reason to be- 
lieve, recorded the latest of her opinions, and the last tracings of 
her prolific pen. 

We refrain entirely from discussing the merits or demerits of 
her life and writings. Those merits assuredly raise her to a fore- 
most rank among the female authors of our age; and those demer- 
its, whether springing from ‘susceptibility of being misled,’ as 
urged by her father; from the pernicious inculcations of modern 
philosophy; or from But we will not proceed; her earthly 
account is closed, and her frailties, with her sorrows, alike repose 
in trembling hope, awaiting the decision of an immortal tribunal. 
It remains then only to add, that Madame de Stael died July 15th, 
1817, aged 51 years. 
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Art. VII.—The Hermit in -London, or sketches of English 


ManNErs. 


{From the Literary Gazette. } 
A quality scholar and orator. 


T called upon my friend, the young member, one morning, for a 
frank. I found him én robe de chambre, surrounded with charts, 
globes, papers, and books, amongst which were proceedings of 
both houses of parliament, law books, history, and classics. Some- 
thing written in short-hand lay before him, and a runner to one of 
the editors of a newspaper was receiving his orders and a parcel. 
Many franks were around him, and he seemed exhausted with 
study. All this struck me as rather new. At Oxford he was thought 
a gay, dissipated young man; yet on one occasion he wrote a 
splendid thesis, and was second best at the prize Latin oration. 

‘You are over hurried, Charles,’ said I, ‘ and can have no 
franks to spare; so I will call another time.’ ‘ Not at all, my dear 
friend,’ said he; ‘ P'll date the frank for to-morrow; and if you will 
sit down, I will be with you immediately. E am indeed fatigued 
to death. Letters from my constituents pour in like hail-stones; 
and I have been planning something very beneficial to the state. 
By the by, come down to the house to day, and you will hear what 
will please you.’ . 

He now left me for a whole hour to my meditations, during 
which time a servant fetched a number of books of reference, and 
I overheard my beardless senatorial friend declaiming in the next 
room. My first reflection was, that, elate with his green parlia- 
mentary honours, he had given more than his number of franks 
for a week to come, and that mine would not go free. It fell out 
exactly so: mine, with a dozen others, paid postage. 

I now turned to the books. What a list!—Cicero, Demosthenes, 
Plato, Horace, Juvenal, Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
Shakspeare and Junius! besides Montesquieu and Des Cartes, 
Bacon, sir Isaac Newton, and a jest book! what a contrast! That 
my friend was no Greek scholar, I knew of old; but in the Greek 
authors, slips of paper containing an English translation were in- 
serted. [he other authors had their leaves dog’s~eared, as we cal- 
led it at school, and had lines made with red ink under different 
striking passages. ‘ No bad plan,’ thought I,‘ to assist memory.’ 
On the maps which lay open on the table,-pins were placed in 
rows, in order to point out the tract of country alluded to. 

After kicking my heels during this long hour, my friend ap- 
peared, with a very elate and confident air. He apologized for his 
delay, talked of the pressure of business, looked: important, cast a 
lingering glance at his looking-glass as we left the room, and we 
proceeded to the house together. As he went along he read over 
some notes, conversed in parliamentary language, such as, dispos- 
ing of the previous question, the simultaneous movement of con- 
tinental powers, the order of the day, existing circumstances, 
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imperious necessity, fundamental features, etcetera, until we at 
last arrived. 

He smiled content when he was accosted as one of the house. 
He took his seat with as much ease as if he had had a septennial 
lease of it, nodded to friends, cast an eye up to the gallery, looked 
anxious, and at last rose to speak. I now perceived a significant 
look given and returned by a gentleman in black near me. 

The honourable member spoke at some length, but did not ex- 
cite general interest. A few friends, however, shouted a support- 
ing ‘ hear, hear,’ not undisturbed by coughing. The gentleman 
in black looked anxious; he drew near me;—‘ He makes a good 
appearance, for so young a man.’ * Yes, indeed,’ replied I. ‘ A 
good deal of classic knowledge,’ rejoined he. ‘ Truly, indeed, 
said I. ‘ Much general reading,’ added he again. ‘ And a very 
laboured speech,’ replied I. ‘ Humph!’ quoth the clergyman; for 
I now found him such. ‘ A young man who has read a great 
deal,’ observed he. My friend now made a quotation which I re- 
membered in his Thesis. I mentioned it to the clergyman, who 
said in answer, ‘ He was a man of early promise.’ He now quot- 
ed Juvenal. ‘ Bravo,’ exultingly said the friend, his face all beam- 
ing with hope. 

I thought that I had seen the countenance somewhere, and I 
asked if he was a relation; to which he answered in the negative, 
adding, ‘ but I am more, I am a very early and sincere friend of 
his. —The speaker now made a geographical blunder. ‘ Pish!’ 
cried his friend. But none of the house observed it! The attention 
of the majority was not engaged.—I mean the majority, not in 
politics, but in numbers: the other learned members did not per- 
ceive it: the clergyman looked consoled. He made a blunder in a 
quotation: his friend blushed, and bit his lip. However the speech 
now came to a close; and our black coat withdrew. 

* Doctor Polylogue! your most obedient,’ said a brother black 
coat as he passed him. I now recollected my man. He had been 
private tutor to my friend at college, and had travelled with him, 
for which he has an annuity. He also got a living from the young 
member’s uncle. The whole secret was now unravelled!—I recog- 
nised the hand-writing of the Greek translations; and perceived 
that the tutor had just been giving his lesson to his pupil previous 
to his going down to the house. The short-hand writer was em- 
pl6yed to note down the speech, and the editor’s runner called to 
take the materials for a puff. The reverend has great hopes of his 
patron’s shining, and still greater expectations of getting promo- 
tion through the immense property and extensive interest of the 
family and its connexions. When the scholar made a blunder, it 
was natural for the tutor to look confused; just as it was nothing 
surprising to see him exult im the expertness of his young tyro. 

Although the privilege of proxy belong alone to the upper house, 
yet the practice may thus be indirectly applied to the lower one. 
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We have many authors and senators behind the curtain, who lend 
out their abilities to riches and to power; and thus, in more instan- 
ces than the present one, is the character of eloquence acquired, 
and the author’s wreath is worn by him who never earned it. Our 
tutored members, however, seldom or ever speak in reply; and our 
nominal authors rarely allow themselves to be drawn into oral ar- 
gument; whilst the secret hand may aspire, at a future period, to 
lawn sleeves, and to taking his seat quietly in the upper house. 





Arr. VIII.—Excursion from Edinburgh to Dublin. 


[Mr, Eprror,—If you think that the following cursory notices 
of an excursion to Dublin, undertaken from Edinburgh in the 
Spring of 1817, may gratify the readers of the Analectic Maga- 
zine, you are at liberty to insert them in the work. They are ex- 
tracted from the journal of a young gentleman, a native of New 
England, then absent on his travels in Europe; and were hastily 
written during short intervals of leisure, at the desire, and solely 
for the entertainment of the friend who now submits them to your 
disposal. ‘They include sketches of the scenery and general as- 

ect of the west country in Scotland, the eastern countries in Ire- 
land, and the romantic lakes and mountains of Cumberland and the 
border districts of England, which last the writer visited while on 
his return to Edinburgh. A journal of rapid and daily incident 
cannot be supposed to abound much in detail. The memoranda, 
however, which follow, contain numerous hints, and may be found 
sufficiently copious to engage general interest. They are present- 
ed, (with the exception of some omissions, and the addition of a 
few recent observations by the writer,) in the same form in which 
he originally communicated them; and possess, from that circum- 
stance, a distinctness and freshness which may recommend them 
to the acceptance of the candid reader. ] 


Glasgow, Friday, April 11, 1817. 

HE clock of St. Giles’ had tolled the hour of eight when the 
stage-coach, in which I had taken a seat for Glasgow, rattled 

to the door. A few friends had assembled to witness my depar- 
ture from Edinburgh, and to take,a temporary leave, I was for- 
tunate in having for a companion an intelligent and valued fellow- 
countryman, who had made an arrangement to travel with me to 
Dublin, whence, after a short stay, he was to. embark for the south 
of England. On descending to the carriage, I was struck with 
the beauty and brilliancy of the morning. The air was mild and 
temperate; the sky free from clouds; and the sun, which had risen 
high, was pouring a broad light over the tops of the huge masses 
of houses in the old town, and displaying in all their gigantic 
prominence the gray walls and towers of its ancient castle. From 
the ramparts of the last a bugle was just sounding. I had often 
listened with delighted emotion to the effect of this music, in a 
morning or evening, from the windows of my lodgings, which 
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were in the new town, and nearly opposite, and I would gladly 
have now paused to enjoy it, had I not remembered that the sum- 
mons of a AO i was urgent and imperative. I soon took 
my seat, and the deafening tones of the horn which he immediate- 
ly commenced blowing, as the coach drove rapidly along Prince’s 
street, quickly drowned every finer feeling which the inspiring 
note of the bugle was just awakening. 

We left Edinburgh by St. Cuthbert’s: the road soon passing be- 
tween the Corstorphine hills on the right, and further on, the Pent- 
lands on the left. Our route to Glasgow laid through Midcalder 
and Whitburn. The country during the latter part of the way 
was far from being inviting: in a few places indeed it was rather 
dreary. The Lothians however, round Edinburgh, are very fer- 
tile districts, and under high cultivation. The Lothian farmers 
are inferior to none in Great Britain. Three miles from Edinburgh 
the freestone walls by the sides of the way ceased, and hedge- 
rows commenced. The hawthorn, in many spots, was quite ver- 
dant for the season; in some, almost in full leaf. Gooseberries 
were still more forward. The peasantry were busily employed in 
the fields, either ploughing, or otherwise preparing them for plant- 
ing. Corn, or rather grain, they finished sowing, in this part of 
Scotland, ten days or a fortnight ago. Many of their lands were 
thrown up into long narrow ridges or swells. These present a good 
appearance, and are a proper precaution in a humid climate to ad- 
mit the passage of rain along the intervening furrows. We noticed 
some women engaged in the open fields in various hardy occupa- 
tions, and thought that they managed the implements of husbandry 
with as much effect as the men. The latter wore generally a large 
blue woolen cap, flattened upon the head, and slouched over the 
eyes. This was the lowland donnet, and a very unbecoming one 
itis. The cottages were chiefly thatched for the first half of the 
way, after which tiled roofs made their appearance, and increased 
in number as we approached Glasgow. Five or six miles from that 
city astream was descried at some distance on the left, apparently 
about twenty or thirty yards wide. ‘ Is that the Clyde?’ inquired I 
of a fellow passenger. He replied that it was; and I looked again, 
but was still disappointed. It appeared a pretty, and on the whole 
a respectable stream, compared with some other Scotch rivers, but 
hothing better. The Clyde, however, accompanied us but a little 
way, when it took another direction and disappeared. 

The entrance into Glasgow by the Gallowgate, is far from being 
fine. We passed a number of manufacturing establishments;— 
‘mdeed I should have known at once that I was in a manufacturing 
town, from the towering conical chimnies, the smoke, and other 
well-known accompaniments. Trongate-street looked very well, 


‘we drove through it, and, entering ea reyie-street, were soon set 
down at the ddor of an inn where half a dozen waiters and por- 


ters stood ready to’ assist us in alighting, and in getting our lug- 
‘gage from the coach. But we had no disposition to stop there, 
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and accordingly sent our portmanteaus to the Buck’s Head, an inn 
which had been recommended to us as preferable. We arrived 
too late to present letters, or make calls, but have taken an has 

walk through some of the principal streets. It is now 4, P. M. 
I have been writing with as much rapidity as my pen can move 
over the paper. Dinner is in readiness, and I must desist from 
the double motive of dearth of matter and the desire of attending 
to the call of the former. One difference which I perceive between 
this city and Edinburgh is the hour of dining, which here is four, 
and at Edinburgh five. ! 

April 12th.—My companion, who has been in this city before, 
was walking out last evening after dinner, when he accidentally 
met Mr. B. one of his Glasgow friends, and to whose family 
I was the bearer of an introductory letter. The gentleman re- 
turned with him to our lodgings, and gave a cordial invitation to 
tea, which we had no reluctance in accepting. My letter was pre- 
sented to the family, and engaged every attention which the dis- 
tinguished character of the lady from whom I had received it had 
authorized me to anticipate. My new friends I found highly 
agreeable; two or three of their city acquaintance called in acci- 
dentally, and the evening glided imperceptibly away in animated 
conversation, till a late hour. 

To day we have been engaged in presenting letters, all of which 
have been duly honoured, and in inspecting a few of the objects 
most worthy of attention in this great city. We were taken to the 
Tontine reading room, which we found well supplied with news- 
papers, and other periodical publications. The annual subscrip- 
tion, thirty-five shillings sterling, was thought large. Letters which 
we brought to the Professors of Natural History and of Humani- 
tv in the University, gave us an opportunity of visiting very satis- 
factorily the interior of that seat of science. A part of our ob- 
servations, however, we were obliged to defer till another day. 
The college buildings form two large quadrangles with spacious 
areas. The side towards the street through which is the main en- 
trance, is extensive, but has a very heavy and gloomy appearance. 
The larger hall of the library is a fine specimen of the Ionic. 
The whole number of volumes is estimated at twenty-five thousand, 
among which are many that are highly prized. A beautiful MS. 
copy of the Vulgate, brilliantly illuminated, was shown. Although 
executed more than five centuries ago, it retains its colourings un- 
impaired. Several paintings, however, at the commencement of 
the Book of Genesis,—though they illustrate the quaintness and 
spirit of the times,—might have been spared, without fear of of- 
fending a fastidious eye. One, which could not easily be forgot- 
ten, represents mother Eve just springing from the side of Adam, 
and standing with unblushing indifference ‘in puris naturalibus.’ 
We saw also the autograph of the famous doggerel version of the 
‘Bible, by the eccentric Zachary Boyd. . This singular, man left a 
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his work. They complied with the condition, I understand, only 
so far as to print a part of the manuscript, which was a portion of 
the Psalms, if I remember correctly, but so managed as to secure 
the donation entire. Boyd is represented to have been exemplary 
in his private character; and withal, shrewd and clever. The manu- 
script is very indistinct; to me almost illegible. Professor M. who 
had often consulted it, read several choice extracts which were ve- 
ry ludicrous. I cannot remember them all, nor should I repeat 
them here if I did.: The two following couplets may be considered 
as illustrative of the merit of the work in a poetical view. 


* ¢ Was’nt Pharoaha rascal 
‘ That he would’nt suffer the children of Israel with their wives, their little 
[ones and flocks to go out into the wilderness to eat the Paschal. 


‘Said Mrs. Job to Mr. Job, curse God and die, 
‘Said Mr. Job to Mrs. Job, No, you jade, not I.’ 

From the library we were conducted into the ‘ Fore Hall,’ a 
large room in which we found all the recent English publications. 
The University of Glasgow, in common with those of Edinburgh, 
St. Andrews, and Aberdeen, and the Advocates’ library also at 
Edinburgh, enjoys a title to a copy of every work which is enter- 
ed at Stationers’ Hall. This is the share of a common privilege, 
secured by act of parliament to several other learned institutions 
in great Britain, which goes to Scotland, and a pretty large one it 
is too, amounting, if I mistake not, to five-elevenths of the whole 

rant. This receiving-room at Glasgow may therefore be consid- 
ered as a kind of /zbrometer, showing the number of new books 
annually entered at Stationers’ Hall, and affording data whence to 
calculate the whole amount issued from the press. It is found that 
those which come to hand average about thirty a month:—and the 
whole number annually published may be estimated at five hun- 
dred. There are a few good paintings in this Hall, among which 
is a highly finished portrait of the present earl of Buchan, taken 
when lord Cardross, and precisely similar to one which ornaments 
the breakfast-room in his lordship’s town-house in Edinburgh. 


* J do not assert that the first of these extracts is really in Boyd’s version, I 
simply say that it denotes the poetic character of the production. To prove, how- 
ever, that I have not traduced, designedly, the merits of this ‘ sweet singer,’ I 
here subjoin a few lines, which, with some other specimens, were actually seen, 
They are extracted from Jonah’s comforting soliloquy in the whale’s belly. 


‘ What liouse is this?p—Here’s neither coal nor candie; 

And nought but garbled fish alone I handle. 

Tand my table are both here within, 

Where day ne’er dawn’d, where sun did never shine. 

Not so was Noah in his house of tree, 

For through a window he the light did see. 

He sail’d above the highest waves: a wonder, a4 


I and my boat are all the waters under! ' 


He and his ark might go and also come; 

But I sit still in such a straitened room 

Asis most uncouth;—head and feet together, 
Among such grease as would a thousand smother.’ 
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In the course of the forenoon we walked upon the green mea- 
dows along Clydesdale, a little retired from the busy stir of the 
city, and admired the noble monument erected to the memory of 
Nelson. It is an obelisk one hundred and thirty feet in height, 
finely proportioned, and reflects great honour upon the taste and 
munificence of the people of Glasgow. It would be a beautiful 
work but for a disaster which has somewhat disfigured its appear- 
ance. A year or two after its erection, which was about 1808, the 
top was struck with lightening, and was much fractured. A large 
fissure was cleft between the stones, several of them weighing from 
five hundred to one thousand pounds, were protruded so far out as 
to seem in momentary danger of being precipitated below, although 
none even to this day have been entirely dislodged. A clumsy wood- 
en fence surrounds the base of this column, which the inhabitants 
of Glasgow would long ere this have superseded by a suitable iron 
balustrade lhut for the expectation of the speedy fall of the im- 
pending masses of stone from above. The rent is visibly widen- 
ing each year by the action of frost and other natural causes, and 
is giving dreadful presage of an approaching final disruption. And 
yet we saw the poorer classes of females, for whose accommoda- 
tion a large and commodious wash-house has been erected in this 


vicinity, unconcernedly employed within a few yards of the monu-’ 


ment, and in one or two instances, spreading their clothes for dry- 
ing within a couple of rods of its base. 

At the hour of dining we went to ‘ North Wood-side,’ a de- 
lightful country residence about two miles from Glasgow, the pro- 
perty of an opulent merchant. It is situated upon the Kelvin, a 
tributary stream of the Clyde, and, together with its grounds, ex- 
hibits striking evidences of the elegant but costly taste of its pro- 
prietor, The gentleman* had been in America, and was not a lit- 
tle attached to its form of government,—a partiality which natural- 
ly extended itself to the individuals concerned in its administra- 
tion; and accordingly we were gratified with beholding the portraits 
of several of our most distinguished countrymen adorning the 
walls of his apartments. ‘The afternoon passed highly to our sa- 
tisfaction; and we would gladly have accepted an invitation, which 
was given with a sincerity which could not be mistaken, to protract 
our visit beyond the day, but for engagements which required our 
return to Glasgow. After coffee we left North Wood-side, and 
reached the city in season to sup at the Rev. Dr. Chalmers.’ 

It had been my good fortune to meet, and become partially ac- 
quainted with this extraordinary man in Edinburgh. He had 
politely invited me to visit him in Glasgow, and this. morning I 
called at his house and passed an half hour with him, I found him 
then much engaged in completing some preparations for a journey 
to London which he is to commence on*Monday. He desired my 


* The writer of these notices has since had the satisfaction to receive this 


gentlemen under his paternal roof:—a fortunate circumstance having once more 
brought him to America. eae |e 
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company at supper in the evening, and extended the invitation te 
my companion. We found a few friends at his house, among whom 
were several ladies. Mrs. C. possesses a pleasing person, and en- 
gaging manners, and performed the honours of the table with great 
propriety. Dr. C. had finished the necessary arrangements for his 
journey, and entered freely into an animated and instructive con- 
versation. His colloquial powers are of an high order. Even in 
familiar conversation, he is impressive and striking;—although he 
seems not to be ambitious of display, or the distinction of taking a 
lead.—He is at home upon most of the popular topics of the day. 
In discussing any of interest, he engages ‘totus in illis.’ His 
thoughts in that case are rapid, and his remarks,—assuming the 
complexion of his fervid mind,—abound in glowing, but easy illus- 
trations. He spoke very feelingly upon the subject of the English 
poor laws, and the alarming increase of mendicity in Scotland. As 
an instance of the unnatural state of things in Glasgow itself, he 
referred to the sum of 14000/. sterling which in less than a month 
had been raised by subscription in this single city, for the relief of 
the poorer classes. To the honour however of the wealthy popu- 
lation of Glasgow, it should be added, that the monies thus con- 
tributed, have been more than enough, with other private benefac- 
tions, to supply the present need; and the surplusage has been 
funded to meet some future, and I hope, very distant exigency. 

Conversation at table turned upon that dark and malignant spirit 
of infidelity, which under various forms, seems insidiously stealing 
like a pestilence throughout society. Dr. C.’s remarks upon this 
subject were very eloquent, both in commenting upon the different 
masks which it assumes,and the coverts wherein it lurks, and in sug- 
gesting some seemingly effectual checks to the prevalence of this 
tremendous evil. The inquiries of Dr. C. relative to America, as 
well now as during a former interview, indicated no small degree 
of attention which he has paid to its civil and religious institutions. 
He spoke in terms of great commendation of the writings of the 
late Jonathan Edwards, and pronounced them to be among the 
ablest in English theology. In metaphysics, he considers Edwards 
to have equalled the deepest thinkers of his age. 

The supper at Dr. C.’s was liberally and tastefully provided. Im- 
mediately after its removal, and before the wine was placed upon 
the table, the service of evening devotion was introduced. It was 
simple but engaging; consisting of a portion of scripture which was 
read with great solemnity, and a prayer, during which all the com- 
pany kneeled, asis usual in family devotions throughout this country. 
The servants were present. It was nearly twelve o’clock when we 
took leave of Dr. C. A very friendly request which he made that 
I would visit him hereafter in Glasgow, I fear that I shall never 
have it in my power to comply with. 

Glasgow, 14th April.—Yesterday I had the satisfaction to hear 
Dr. Chalmers once.more preach. It was generally understood that 
it would be the last time that he would officiate in Glasgow for two 
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for three months, and the crowds who assembled to hear him were 
very great. He was absent from his own pulpit, by exchange, in 
the morning, which did not prevent, however, many from follow- 
ing him to the church where he preached. ‘fhe Tron, in the af- 
ternoon, was overflowing some time before the hour of service, 
and the rush of people to the doors was as great as [ have seen at 
Covent Garden, when John Kemble was to play. I repaired early 
to the church with some ladies, and we were fortunate in procur- 
ing excellent seats. Dr. C. fully equalled my expectations, although 
I have heard him in Edinburgh produce a superior effect. The 
eloquence of this great man is very vehement and impassioned. 
The effect which he produces in preaching, does not consist in ap- 
proaching his point by any artful and covert process of reasoning 
and illustration, but by openly marching up and confronting it with 
unhesitating and manly intrepidity. Whatever faults may be de- 
tected in Dr. C.’s style by the cool eye of fastidious criticism,— 
from the profusion of his ornaments, the overstraining of his me- 
taphors, the redundancy of his expressions,—perhaps there is no 
person living who, when once seen and heard, would be pronounc- 
ed more free than he from the petty or laboured artifices which 
are generally employed to recommend opinion and enforce instruc- 
tion. So regardless is he of the factitious aids of composition, 
that his style may often be considered negligent, and sometimes 
even coarse. This again may be regarded by hyper-critics’as a 
species of affectation; a contrary and, I believe, a juster inference 
may be drawn from the fact. Dr. C. unconsciously overlooks, 
while he is thought studiously to disdain, the more common trap- 
pings and gildings of composition. In preaching he seems whol- 
ly absorbed im his sublime occupation, and to be irresistibly borne 
along by the grandeur of his theme. As a man, he appears to sink 
under a prostrating sense of his own personal nothingness, but as 
a herald of the christian faith, he rises to the majesty of more than 
mortal elevation. In discussing the great truths of Revelation, 
his imagination, it is true, kindles; and strange it would be if it 
did not. The fire which is elicited is the natural effect of the ra- 
pid motion of his thoughts, combined with the fervours of his ar- 
dent piety. His single services yesterday were enough to prove 
him the first preacher of his age. In each of his discourses there 
are some parts which are particularly impassioned, and at such 
moments he hurries onward as with the excitement of inspiration, 
and produces an effect which Whitefield could not have surpassed. 
At these times, too, the listening audience may be seen bénding 
forward, as if with breathless interest, to catch each word as it falls 
from his lips; and, on his arriving at the conclusion of the parti- 
Cular train .of sentiment, again arousing as ‘ftom the spell of a 
dream to the reality of conscious existence. This is not fancy, or, 
if be, it is one which I am not singular in possessing. Dr. C. at 
least produces the effect of awakening susceptibilities in the mast 
obdurate bosoms. I was present one evening whén he was preach- 
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ing in lady Glenorchy’s chapel in Edinburgh, and occupied a seat 
next to Spurzheim, the.celebrated craniologist. I noticed that he 
was deeply engaged by the preacher. On his finishing, I inquired 
what he thought of him? ‘ It is too much, tov much,’ said he, 
passing his hand across his forehead, ‘ my brain is on a fever by 
what I have been hearing;’ a striking declaration from a cold and 
phlegmatic German. 

Dr. C. seems to act and feel as one, who, possessed of great in- 
tellectual endowments, is conscious that he owes them all to the 
service of religion. His aim apparently is, to ‘ bring every thought 
into captivity to the truth of Christ,’ and to ‘ cast down each lofty 
imagination,’ at the foot of the cross. To add to the weight of his 
discourses, he is accustomed to call into requisition the abounding 
stores of his various knowledge. In delivering his sermons he 
usually commences in a low, but always a distinct tone of voice; 
and proceeds for some time with a calm and uniform utterance. 
As his subject is developed, his mind and feelings gradually ex- 
pand, and his voice is insensibly raised. His manner at first is not 
prepossessing; nor indeed is his voice to an English ear, as it has 


much of the Fifeshire accent. The hearer, however, soon loses 


whatever is disagreeable in each; and even forgets the man while 
listening to the message of the preacher. Dr. C. appears turned of 
thirty-eight, in his person he is tall, and rather slender; his hair 
and complexion incline to dark; his eye is a blue tending to gray, 
and is distinguished at first only by a certain heaviness in its ex- 
pression. It beams however in conversation, and flashes in public 
discourse. 

Some facts in the history of this extraordinary man, are peculiar, 
For the first few years of his ministry he was settled in Kilmanny, 
an inconsiderable parish in the county of Fife. While there he was 
generally accounted a man of talents, but rather indifferent to the 
duties of his profession, fond of social and gay company, proud of 
his intellectual powers and no less so of his acquirements, and 
careless of the construction which the more serious part of the 
community might put upon his principles and sentiments. If I am 
correctly informed, he occasionally gave lectures in natural philo- 
sophy to the university of St. Andrews, and was considered as be- 
longing to the moderate party in the kirk. Dr. Brewster applied to 
him to write the article Christianity, in his Encyclopedia; and it is 
said, that the train of thought into which his investigation led him, 
terminated in convictions which had the effect of changing his 
whole course of life and sentiments; and from that moment, enter- 
ing into the ranks of orthodoxy, he became an eminent and pow- 
erful champion of the faith. His essay has since been published in 
a*separate form, and entitled the ‘ Evidences of Christianity.’ 
Shortly after this remarkable change, his reputation rose with as- 
tonishing rapidity; his zeal in the service of religion became inex- 
tinguishable; and iif the excellence of a preacher is to be estimated 
by his popularity, Dr, C. is decidedly the first in Great Britain. He 
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was transferred to Glasgow two or three years ago. His parish is 
very large, consisting, as he told me, of nearly ten thousand souls.. 
So great a number imposes duties upon him peculiarly heavy; nor 


does his constitution seem capable of sustaining his fatigues. In 


delivering his discourses from the pulpit, which generally occu- 
py an hour, it is usual with him to stop about midway, and read a 
hymn of six or eight verses, to be sung by the audience, while an 
Opportunity is given him to recover from the partial exhaustion 
occasioned by his vehement oratory. The people in Edinburgh 
are desirous of erecting a church for him, and requesting him to 
settle among them, but an obstacle is fourd in the jealousy of the 
inhabitants of Glasgow, who look with no small uneasiness upon 
every thing which tends toaggrandize the reputation of Edinburgh.* 
To day we resumed our inspection of Glasgow. We commenc- 
ed with visiting the Lunatic Asylum, a noble institution. The 
buildings are spacious and highly commodious; the regulations 
within them excellent. Apartments, supplied with suitable accom- 
modations, are rented according to their respective eligibility, at 
yarious prices from eight shillings to a guinea and an half a week. 
Ninety-six patients are at present in the asylum. One or two we 
noticed in the grounds with straight jackets. We walked among 
them in a large court adjoining the buildings, although, as the 
keeper said, it was at the risk of personal exposure. The patients 
were walking to and fro, most of them without noticing us, or each 
other. Many of them hada very melancholy appearance, and seve- 
ral aterribly wild look. We were surveyed attentively by one for 
some time, who at length came up and timidly asked, ‘do either 
of you gentlemen take snuff?? A Scotch question, thought I, while 
I sincerely regretted that I did not possess a box which I might 
have given to him with its contents. vf 
We proceeded next to the Cathedral, a fine massive Gothic 
structure. Its architecture is heavy, but is distinguished by an air 
of solemn and severe majesty. It presents many evidences of great 
antiquity; and is surrounded by a church-yard, where the passen~ 
ger may read in the simple inscriptions of many a long forgotter 
name, a more impressive lesson of human frailty, than could be in- 
culcated by the most laboured homily. One of these sepulchral re~ 
cords, found upon a monument within the Cathedral, which I 
copied with a pencil upon the spot, I here transcribe as curious 
for its antique orthography, and its promiscuous notice of the ra- 
vages of death in a single family.’ ‘ Heir ar bureit S* Waltier, S‘: 
Thomas, S* Jhonie, St Robert, S" Jhonie, and S' Mathieu, by 
lineal descent to utheris Barons and Knichis of the Hous of Mynto;: 
with their vyffis, bairnis and bretherein.’ Having mspected every: 
thing worthy of attention in the cathedral, its subterranities, Lazgh: 
Kir&, and relics, we left it to visit once more the university, On 


* Since the above was writen, Dr. C. has been presented to the church of St, 
Johns, a pew and elegant erection in Glasgow. re eos | 
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our way there we deviated to see the house where the famous lord 
Darnly resided. Nothing ts observable about it at present, except- 
ing that from being a lordly residence, it is converted imto rm 
of millinery and small wares. We met professor W. by a 
pointment at the university, and were leisurely conducted by him 
through Hunter’s museum. Its collections are rich and extensive; 
but to attempt an enumeration of what many have already describ- 
ed would be an idle and profitless employment. It is sufhcient to 
say that we saw what thousands of visitors have seen before, and 
paid the tribute of our humble applause to the liberal taste and 
persevering enterprise of its late collector and donor. Several 
Roman inscriptions upon tablets lately dug from Graham’s dyke 
were shown; also altars, vases, and other satioiiitice found in dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland. Our attention was directed to two origi- 
nal letters of Washington and Franklin deposited open im a glass 
case. ‘The subjects of each are unimportant, that of the former, 
particularly, I wished not quite so trivial. It relates to the pur- 
chase of some gold-lace for a military coat, and is dated 1799. 
The anatomical preparations connected with the museum are very 
valuable; among them are many monstrous specimens, Lusus na- 
ture, and untimely births. Adjacent to the university, is a spa- 
cious green inclosed for the walks and recreations of the students. 
The latter are distinguished in term time by an uncouth cloak of 
red cloth reaching below the knees; an attire which in its best es- 
tate comports little with academic gravity; as worn however by 
many of the students, these garments appear ludicrous enough. 
What remuins of their original colour is traversed and intermixed 
with various stains, which gives them an appearance singularly 
fantastic. [tis well if the spectator does not detect in them rents 
worn by the elements and hard usage. They seem like so many 
untrimmed cloaks of cavalry privates, which, after performing a 
fair term of service in camp, and subsequently undergoing a suit- 
able quarantine in a pawn-broker’s shop, have been bought up for 
these sons of science, to descend as heir-looms from one academic 
generation to another. <A troop of these students might be easily 
mistaken for a part of the grotesque train of king Lear. 

In the course of the day we visited Cameron, Thompson and 
Co’s steam-loom manufactory. Each important part of its. process 
from clearing the raw wool to the completion of the cloth, is con- 
ducted by the agency of steam. The power of the engine is fifty 
horses. ‘The establishment cost forty thousand pounds sterling, 
and gives employment to four hundred hands. We dined with a 
pleasant party at Mrs. B.’s. Dr. G., a lecturer on Botany, was 
present. He conversed much concerning a projected botanical 
garden in the vicinity of the city. A delegation had been abroad 
in the neighbourhood in the morning to report on a proper site. 
Eight stations had been examined, among which the choice was to 
be determined between two or three. The shares to subscribers are 
rated at ten guineas, and the amount ‘of funds necessary for the 
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completion of the garden is computed at six or seven thousand 
unds. 

The inhabitants of Glasgow, as far as our observation has ex- 
tended, are remarkably frank and sociable. In hospitality, they 
yield not to the citizens of the ‘Gude Town,’ two or three of 
their customs are peculiar; one is, to have a punch-bowl, gradua- 
ted in size according to the numbers of the company present, plac- 
ed upon the table after the first service of wine, to allow the guests 
an opportunity of resorting at pleasure to a more stimulating li- 
quid. The beverage with which it is generously supplied, is usu- 
ally het, and is prepared by the presiding gentleman. From this 
capacious receiver the foot-glasses of the several guests are suc~ 
cessively filled, till themselves become comfortably furnished. It 
is proper to mention, that this liquor is not commonly produced 
till after the ladies have retired. Dram-drinking at dinner is get- 
ting out of vogue in this country. In the more respectable fami- 
lies of Edinburgh it is seldom practised. When met with it usu- 
ally follows the pastry. A single flask of whiskey is then passed 
round the board to each individual of the company, and a small 

ortion is drank undiluted. Often the same wine-glass circulates 
with it, and by the time of completing the circuit, if the company 
be numerous, presents, as might be expected, a very znviting brim 
to a delicate lip. Port-wine, made into a mixture with hot water 
and sugar, and thence termed negus, is a very commomdrink after 
dinners and suppers. A larger and smaller glass are placed before 
each guest, and the gentlemen are expected to provide for themselves 
and the ladies next to them, if they are so fortunate as to be plac- 
ed by the side of any. A silver ladle is used to decant the liquor 
from one glass to another. 

Glasgow, April 15th.—This morning I visited Willow-Bank, fa- 
mous for its great milk establishment. A large portion of the popu- 
lation of Glasgow receive supplies from it. ‘There are one hun- 
dred and eighty cows, which are kept in two great covered areas, 
in rows fronting each other. Women as well as men are employ- 
ed in the care of them, and one hand is deemed sufficient for ten 
cows. A steam engine of four horse power is connected with the 
establishment, by which the surplus milk is churned, the hay chop- 
ped, and the oats are threshed; and much manual labour is thereby 
saved. At Willow-Bank are also some fine hot, cold, and shower 
baths, which are much used by the inhabitants of Glasgow. Prices 
of bathing vary from one to three shillings sterling. 

At half past three P. M. I mounted a horse, and, in company 
with three other gentlemen rode to Jordan Hill, the elegant seat 
of Mr. S., six miles distant from the city. We left Glasgow by 
the Barony, proceeding along the Dumbarton road, and the beau- 
tiful windings of Clydesdale. Vegetation, I noticed, had sensibly 
advanced within three or four days, the larches now appearing al- 
most in full verdure. Leaving the main road and passing the lodge 
into the pleasure grounds of Jordan Hill, we crossed a rivulet 
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which was mentioned as the dividing line between the counties of 
Renfrew and Lanark; the mansion-house being in Renfrew, and 
the lodge in Lanark. Mr. S. is a gentleman of great wealth, which 
he is reported to employ as a good almoner. He is held in high 
estimation, and is distinguished for his courteousness as well as 
philanthropy. Mrs. S. is a lady of a pleasing appearance, a fine- 
ly cultivated mind, and an engaging frankness of manners. She is 
sister to Mrs. B., the initial of whose name has already occurred, 
_ These two ladies, independently of other attractions, have a pecu- 
liar interest attached to them from the circumstance of their early 
and intimate connexion with the -lady whose ‘ Letters from the 
Mountains’ have circulated extensively on either side of the At- 
lantic, and gained for the author a distinguished reputation. The 
first in that series is addressed to Mrs. S., under her former name 
of E****; and many of the most beautiful which follow in the 
collection are returns for others sent, either from herself or Mrs. 
B. ‘The ‘ Letters’ themselves have obtained general suffrage as 
models, in their kind, of epistolary composition: and, notwith- 
standing the sneering opinion long since advanced by Pope, incon- 
testably evince that the human heart is capable of unveiling to the 
inspection of a friend its inmost recesses, through the medium of 
written correspondence. The poet, it is well known, notwithstand-. 
ing his intimate converse with men and manners, and his fancied 
thorough knowledge of the bias of motives and the workings of 
feeling, laboured through life under inveterate prejudices in re- 
ard to his fellow men, and from a certain suspiciousness insepa- 
rable from his constitution, was accustomed to contemplate human 
nature with a malignant and jaundiced eye. Well versed in the 
arts of deception, and sensible of the sophistry which he often 
ractised upon himself, and still oftener upon others, he consider- 
ed all mankind as being more or less adepts like himself in this 
science of petty self-knavery, and supposed them, even at those 
moments when they might be expected to impart an unreserved 
confidence, rather seeking disguises by which to cloak their real 
sentiments, or escape direct avowals of them. In his estimate of 
character, Pope was too apt to follow the maxim of the Roman 
satyrist, ‘ Homo sum, et nihil humanum a me alienum puto;’ and 
it would have beén well if the mistake adverted to had been the 
only error of judgment into which he was drawn by his servile 
adoption of that illiberal sentiment. The many letters which he 
received from Swiit alone, are an ample refutation of his assertion 
that an epistolary correspondence is an unsafe conductor of real 
and unsophisticated thought and feeling. To these might be ad- 
ded others from Atterbury and Arbuthnot; whereas Pope’s in re- 
ply abound, too often, in pointed conceits and studied elegances. 
They want that easy flexibility indispensable to the perfection of 
this species of composition, and seem rather copies of the formal 
and stately epistles of Voiture, tha genuine and undisguised etfu- 
sions of the breast. If art of any kind be requisite in letter-writ~ 
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‘ang, it is the ‘ars celandi, the art of concealing its application. 
By a neglect of this, the letters of Pope are any thing but what 
they should be;—as Essays, they may be considered pleasing and 
beautiful, but as communications of friendship, they are a medley 
of dissimulation and pedantry. But to return from this digression 
to the lady whose ‘ Letters’ gave rise unconsciously to these re- 
marks. We perceive in her correspondence no disguise; her ex- 
pressions of feeling seem what they are, the breathings of an exu- 
berant but delicate sensibility. We fee/ that we are treated with 
a degree of respect; that we are admitted to some share of per- 
sonal and equal converse; and that we are considered, if not full 
grown, as at least to have passed that term of pupilage when the 
rattle is supposed to charm, and the sweet-meat frostings of a sick- 
ening sentiment to please. They admit us to an intimate commu- 
nion with the writer’s own vigorous and prolific mind, and whether 
they detail to us descriptions of scenery, delineations of charac- 
_ ter, or narrations of fact, we are conscious of perusing the remarks 
of one who knew well how to blend with the genuine impressions 
of a discriminating judgment, and the associated suggestions of 
memory, the elegant embellishments of a vivid but chastised ima- 
gination. There is, it is true, a certain romantic interest connect- 
ed with the scenes and characters which the writer describes, but 
this results not from any apparent overcolouring on her part, but 
from the knowledge which we insensibly gain of the numerous in- 
cidents of her chequered and eventful life. We have no apprehen- 
sions lest the friends whom she introduces to us should be found, 
on a nearer approach, to owe much of their recommendation to the 
amiable but mistaken partialities of friendship. We receive them 
as she presents them to us, without any internal misgivings; and 
are convinced that the individuals whom she selected as the asso- 
ciates of her earlier years, and who have proved in later life her 
faithful bosom repositories, are entitled to all estimation and re- 
gard. I have been led, unintentionally, into a lengthened train of 
comment, when my object on commencing the paragraph, was 
simply to sketch the few incidents of the afternoon’s excursion. I 
will therefore only add, that, though of Mrs. S. 1 cannot be sup- 
posed personally to know much, or of Mrs. B. much more, yet 
that much has no ways disappointed the opinion I had formed of 
the many excellencies in the characters of either, through the pleas- 
ing and interesting intimations of Mrs. Grant of Laggan. 

At the dinner table of Jordan Hill, much was asked and said 
concerning America. I could not but be gratified on hearing many 
high encomiums passed upon my country, and particularly upon the 
character of the New Englanders. Such favourable declarations 
are ever grateful to the foreigner, and he would fain receive them 
with emotions wholly abstracted from every local and transient 
attachment. 

After dining, and previously to repairing to the drawing-room, 
I was conducted over the grounds. I found them laid out with 
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much taste, and diversified with several beautiful groupings and 
plantations of wood. They yield two or three very good points 
of view, from which may be discerned Dumbarton castle, the 
mouldering walls of Crookstone, the distant turrets of Bothwell, 
and the busy town of Paisley; which last, however, is chiefly de. 
termined by its smoke. The Campsie Hills, or rather Fe//s, as 
they are termed, are promment objects in the scene. 

At 9, we left the hospitable mansion of Jordan Hill, and re- 
turned to Glasgow. A threatening shower afforded a motive for 
testing the speed of our horses; but another, and a more powerful 
one with my friend and myself, was an engagement to meet at sup- 
per, a family which had paid us repeated civilities, and of which 
we were to take leave previously to our final departure from the 
city on the following morning. Two of the family we had known 
in Edinburgh, and were happy in reviving the acquaintance on our 
visit here. The evening was enlivened with excellent music. 
The elder of the young ladies, a very skilful performer, touched 
the keys of the piano with uncommon taste and execution, and ac- 
companied some of the finest of the Scotish songs with her rich 
and melodious voice. Nor were our country’s airs forgotten. 
Washington’s March and Yankee Doodle were played; and it need 
not be said that they lost nothing in our associations, by beimg 
struck by the graceful hand of one of Caledonia’s blooming and 
blushing fair. As my friend was taking a final leave of this coun- 
try, and my own arrangements ‘required my returning to Scotland, 
much was kindly said to me by this excellent family, to induce a 
promise that I would either join them in a contemplated journey 
to Inverary and the West Highlands, after a few weeks, ‘or visit 
them ina country retirement in Lanark sometime in the summer. 
* You will do so,’ said one on our taking leave; ‘ You must,’ said 
another;—* Heaven willing,’ replied I, but I left them with the 
painful impression that we were never more to meet. 

(To be continued.) 





Art. [X.— Peter Bell: a Talein Verse. By Wm. Wordsworth. 
London, 1819. pp. 88. 
[From the Journal of Belles Lettres. ] 


PPHERE are, it is said, a considerable number of persons who 

not only admire the style of those who have been called the 
Lake school of poets, but who uphold their productions as the only 
true and genuine poetry extant. It seems impossible that any thing 
backed by such a number of opinions should be utterly worthless; 
but, with every disposition to defer to the judgment of others, we 
are sorry to say that we can by no means become converts to this 
way of thinking. Unfortunately, Peter Gell seems to us to possess 
more of the deformities and fewer of the beauties which are occa- 
sionally scattered over the author’s productions than many of his 
former publications; insomuch that all our unfavourable impres- 
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sions are strengthened: and’ confirmed, and: all oir wishes to be 
pleased most unpleasantly baffled, ‘This’ may arise, perhaps, from 
the poem being an early effort; for the’ dedication (to Mr. Southey) 
informs us that it’ first saw the light’ in 1798, though pains have 
since been bestowed to ‘ fit it'for filling permanently a station, how~ 
ever humble, in the literature of the country.’ Mr. Wordsworth 
adds that such has: been the aim’ of all ‘his’ endeavours in poetry, 
which have been sufficiently laborious to’ prove that he deems the 
art not lightly to be approached. In the present instance, as in 
former instances, this labour appears to be ill bestowed. One man 
polishes diamonds and produces gems fit for a monarch’s crown; 
ancther polishes muscle shells, and the utmost attainment of his art 
is a toy for children. 

Peter Bell is a strange story, written to show that supernatural 
agency may be. dispensed with, and yet the imaginative faculty 
* be called forth as imperiously, and for kindred results of pleasure, 
by incidents, within the compass of poetic probability, in the hum- 
blest departments of daily life.’ The frame-work for this demon- 
stration is not unworthy of the proposition. The hero, a low and 
abandoned vagrant (whose character our extracts will develop more 
particularly) roaming at night for pleasure or for plunder, finds a 
lean ass. on the bank of a river, which-he determines to steal. 
‘Your dull ass,’ however)‘ never mends his pace with beatingy 
and this ass will not stir at all, but bends ruefully over the water 
In the water is the drowned body: of its. master, which it has. 
watched, without tasting food, for four days and nights. The appa- 
rition of this corse terrifies the marauder; he drags it out, and 
mounts the ass in search of the friends of the deceased, whom the 
animal now willingly trudges along to find. On their road Peter is 
appalled by loud shrieks in a wood, proceeding from the dead 
man’s son; by some drops of blood upon the road proceeding trom, 
the ass’s head, which he had. broken;-by some subterranean noises 
proceeding from a corps of miners; and: by some earthly noises 
proceeding from a public house, which the conscience stricken 
rider now avoids with horrors: ‘The ass’ finally turns up a lane 
where the widow of its drowned owner resides; the catastrophe 
is unfolded; the body buried; and Peter Bell 

. Forsook his crimes, repressed his folly, 
And, aiter ten months melancholy, 
Became a good and honest man. 

How he manages this with ‘ twelve wives,’ for such is the num- 
ber assigned to him by the author, we are not informed: as they 
had all equal claims upon him, it may be supposed that he lived in 
a goodly and honest manner with them il, voluntarily inflicting’ 
upon himself the Hungarian punishment for polygamy. | 

To this story, far too mean, as we think, for dignity, and far too 
insignificant for an interest and pathds to be sustained through 
three long parts, is prefixed a rhapsody under the tile of Prologue, 
beginning thus: dans ABE BBEIUOUG 
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There’s something in a flying horse, 
‘There’s something in a huge balloon; 
But through the clouds 1’ll never float 
Until I havea little boat 

Whose shape is like the crescent-moon. 


And now I have a little boat, 

In shape a very crescent-moon; 

Fast through the clouds my boat can sail; 
But if perchance your faith should fail, 
Look up—and you shall see me soon! 


This seems to be a plagiarism from the equally well-painted 
piece of imagination— : 
There was an old woman went up ina blanket 
Twenty times as high as the moon, 


Where she was going ne’er a one asked her, 
But in her hand she carried a broom. 


Only this old woman had an object; while Mr. Wordsworth has 
none, and if he were addressed in the same style he could not give 
so satisfactory an answer: 

_ Old woman, old woman, old woman, quoth I, 
Where are you going, you’re flying so high; 
I’m going to sweep the cobwebs from the sky, 
And you may follow me—if you can fly? 

We must follow the author, whose prologue thus proceeds, after 

noticing his friends’ affright at his skiff and him: 


Meanwhile I from the helm admire 
The pointed horns of my canoe; 


Quzre—how can a helsman sit i7 a boat so as to see both stem 
and stern at once? Perhaps just in the same way as he dives upward 
in the ensuing verse: 


Away we go, my boat and I— 

Frail man ne’er sat in such another; 
Whether among the winds we strive, 
Or deep into the heavens we dive, 
Each is contented with the other. 


Away we go—and what care we 
For treasons, tumults, and for wars? 
Weare as ca/min our delight 

As is the crescent-moon so bright 
Among the scattered stars. 


This calm was ‘striving among the winds’ only four lines be- 
fore: ; 
Up goes my boat between the [two] stars 
Through many a breathless field of light: 


Though we never saw a breathing field, this is evidently no 


place for us to take brgath in, so we run on through all the signs 


of the Zodiac, and over all the planets, still casting a glance how- 
ever to the earth, where, in metre truly doggrel, 


Yon tawny slip is Libya’s sands— 

That silver thread the river Dniéper— 
And look, where clothed in brightest green 
Is a sweet isle, of isles the queen; 

Ye fairies from all evil keep her! 
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We are glad to descend from the clouds to the poet’s abode, 
even though he there introduces us to the company who are to 
hear his tale in such sad sportive simplicity as he imagines this to 


be. 


To the stone table in my garden. 

Loved haunt of many a summer hour, 
The squire is come;—his daughter Bess 
Beside him in the cool recess 

Sits blooming like a flower. 

With these are many more convened; 
They know not I have been so far— 

I see them there in number nine 

Beneath the spreading Weymouth pine— 
I see them—there they are! 


How like an old nurse bo-peeping with a baby? 
There sits the vicar and his dame; 
And there my good friend, Stephen Otter; 
And e’er the light of evening fail, 
To them I must relate the tale 
Of Peter Bell the potter. 

Miss Betsy is quite delighted with the bard’s arrival from his 
aérial excursion, where it was likely enough that Peter Bell the 
potter would go to pot, and thus naturally exclaamed— 

‘Oh, here he is!’ cried little Bess— 
She saw me at the garden door, 

‘ We ’ve waited anxiously and long,’ 
They cried, and all around me throng, 
Full nine of them, or more! 

However sickly and absurd this last line may be considered, it 
is no unfit prelude to the story itself, of which having given the 
outline, we shall now quote some passages. Among the hero’s 


other rambles 
—— he had been at Inverness; 
And Peter, by the mountain rills, 
Had danced his rounds with Highland lasses; 
And he had lain beside his asses 
On lofty Cheviot hills— __ 
Two of these lines might be mended with this Potter Don-Juan. 


But we leave the suggestion to Mr. W. and journey on. 


And he had trudged through Yorkshire dales, 
Among the rocks and winding scars; 

Where deep and low the hamlets lie 
Beneath their little patch of sky 

And little lot of stars: 

With any thingless winding than scars (abrupt angular and pre- 
cipitous ravines or faces of rock) we are unacquainted; the phrase 
is as much nature as the namby-pamby about little lots of stars is 
poetry. But of Peter? Peter, we have mentioned, is a worthless 


rascal— 


Of all that lead a lawless life, 
Of all that love their lawless lives, 
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In city or in.village small, 
He was the wildest far of all; — 
‘ He had a dozen wedded wives. 


Nay, start not!—wedded wives—and twelve! 
But how one wife could e’er come near him, 


In simple truth I cannot tell; 
For be it said of Peter Bell, 
To see him was to fear him. 


He had a dark, and sidelong walk,— , 


That is, like a crab; but‘how a walk can be dark, unless figuratively 
spoken of blindness, we do not comprehend. His particular noctur- 
nal perambulation, and meeting with the ass, the subject of this 
poem, being fully and faithfully delineated, the tale advances, 
though slowly, through pleonasms. 


AN], all is silent, rocks and woods, 
All still and silent—far and near; 
Only the ass, with motion dull 
Upon the pivot of his skull 

Turns round his long left ear, 


Thought Peter, What can mean all this? 


And we think what can all this mean? The pillory being put 
down by act of parliament, not only asses, but rogues, may now 
turn their long left ears on the pivots of their skulls, only, perhaps 
Mr. Curtis the aurist will object to the anatomy of the figure. If 
that celebrated practioner would think it a foolish, Peter Bell de- 
clares it to be a desperate trick. 


‘ Pll cure you of these desperate tricks’— 
And with deliberate action slow, 

His staff bigh raising, in the pride 

Of skill, upon the ass’s hide 

He dealt a sturdy blow. 

He continues to belabour the ass, as the author continues to be- 
labour his poetry; but nevertheless neither of them makes way. 
Indeed the parallel effect on ass and poem (if we may personify it} 
seems to run, as the saying is, on all fours. 

Upon the beast the sapling rings,— 

Heav’d his lank sides, his limbs they stirred; 
He gave a groan—and then another, 

Of that which went before the brother, 
And then he gave a third. : 


All by the moonlight river side 

He gave three miserable groans; 

‘Tis come then to a pretty pass,’ 

Said Peter to the groaning ass, 

“But I will bang your bones!’ 
Having disposed of this birth of male twin groans, we have a sort 
of parody upon them in 

| ‘ A loud and piteous bray,’ 

which the banging elicited. The effect of this bray is quite super- 
natural, though the author pretends to have dispensed with its 
agency. , : 
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Peter Bell. 


This ovt-cry (of the ass) on the heart of Peter 
Seems like a note of joy to strike,— 
Joy on the heart of Peter knocks;— 
But in the echo of the rocks 
Was something Peter did not like. 
If this be not maudlin trash, we cannot tell what is: but it is the 
same throughout. 


Among the rocks and winding crags-— 
Among the mountains far away— 

Once more the ass did lengthen out 

More ruefully an endiess shout 

The long dry see-saw of his horrible bray. 


What is there now in Peter’s heart? 

Or whence the might of this strange sound? 

The moon uneasy looked and dimmer, 

The broad blue heavens appeared to glimmer, 

And the rocks staggered all about. 
At the braying of an ass—truly, the moon has too much to do in 
this business, Peter, in revenge, resolves to throw the donkey into 
the water, but meets ‘a startling sight’ in the pool. After many 
equally pertinent inquiries, touching this sight, it is asked, 

Is it a party in a parlour? 

Crammed just as they on earth were crammed— 

Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 

But as you by their faces see, 

All silent and all damned! 

We suspect the conclusion is a pun on a water dam, but for the 
rest of the verse we again profess our ignorance of meaning, never 
having seen such a damned, silent, face-betrayed, punch sipping, 
tea-drinking party in a parlour on earth, as is ave alluded to. But 
after all, reader, what do you think the spectacle at the bottom 
of the river really is? It is, in short, the drowned body of the ass’s 
master. 


Ah well-a-day for Peter Bell! — 
He will be turned to iron soon, 
Meet statue for the court of Fear. 

Would not Bell-metal be more appropriate? 

He falls into a trance, but wakes, again and ‘ feels the glimmering 
of the moon,’ (still harping on the moon.) He then mounts the ass, 
and trusts to the wiser brute to find out the dead man’s relatives. 
The cry of a wood-boy, ‘ distrest,’ by looking at a dark cave, 
and shrieking fearfully in consequence of discovering this appalling 
and wonderful phenomenon assails them on their route, and here 
our ass, which, like the Devil in Milton, may fairly challenge the 
post of hero in competition with Peter Bell the potter, proves him- 
self an uncommon scholar, for 

Of that intense and piercing cry 
The listening ass doth rightly spell; 
Wild as it is he there can read 


Some intermingled notes, that. plead 
With touches irresistible; © 
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This miraculous power in the ass works conviction in his rider, 
who from observing such knowledge in a beast, begins to think ven- 
geance and visitation for his past crimes will overtake him. They 
trudge on, and one of their pieces of landscape is thus poetically 
described: 


The rocks that lower on either side 
Built up a wild fantastic scene; 
Temples like those among the Hindoos, 
And mosques, and spires, and abbey windows, 
And castles all with ivy green. 
But the enchantment of this scene is to come: 


And while the ass pursues his way, 

Along this solitary dell, 

As pensively his steps advance, 

The mosques and spires change countenance 
And look at Peter Bell. 


Would it not have been more natural if Peter Bell had changed 
countenance and looked at them? Peter’s next alarm is at ‘a 
dancing leaf, where there is no tree nor bush, and his next at a 
drop of the ass’s blood, as stated in our outset. The next fact in 
this poem, whence the supernatural is excluded, is in an episode 
about a word self-written in flame upon a pious book which a ‘ gen- 
tle soul’ was reading; and the next again, introduced with due so- 
lemnity, for 

The ass turned round his head—and grinned— 


is the ‘appalling process’ of a ‘murmur pent within the earth,’ 
and occasioned by a troop of miners blasting with gunpowder 
‘some twenty fathoms under ground.’ The next conscience strik- 
er is a ruined chapel, which reminds Peter of that ‘in the shire of 
Fife,’ where he ‘married his ‘ sixth wife.’ The last of all is an 
apparition of himself, and of a Highland girl whom he had se- 
duced to death. What is most remarkable in this place is, that the 
ass does not heed these imaginary terrors: 

Calm is the well-deserving brute, 

His peace, hath no offence, betray’d;— 

What however crowns Peter’s compunction and remorse is a 

voice from the tabernacle: — 


Within, a fervent methodist 
Is preaching to no heedless flock. 


The poem now becomes, we doubt not with the best of meaning, 
but in truth very profanely sacred: the recognition of the ass by 
the drowned man’s distracted family is however feelingly told, and 
with fewer puerilities than any other part, the sincere repentance 
of Peter Beil concludes the tale. . 

We gladly take our leave of it. There are perhaps half a doz- 
en fine passages, but nothing can in our mind redeem the besetting 
absurdity of the whole. It convinces us more and more that the 
system on which Mr. Wordsworth builds his rhyme is radically 
wrong; that no talent can render that pathetic which is essentially 
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ludicrous, nor great which is decidedly vulgar, nor delightful which 
is glaringly disgusting. That any thing like genius should be em- 
ployed on such a mass of folly as Peter Bell presents, is indeed 
both astonishing and vexatious. Having no view of it but as a 
gross perversion of intellect, we have freely delivered our senti- 
ments: we should be sorry to hurt the author’s self-love by apply- 
ing the argumentum ad ridiculum, but considering his example as 
most injurious to the poetic character of our country, we cannot 
compromise our public sense of the error so far as to spare our 


personal feelings. 





ArT. X.—WMemoir of Madame de Genlis. 
[From the New Monthly Magazine. } 
TEPHANIE FELICITE DUIREST DE SAINT AUBIN 


was born in the year 1746, near Autun, in the department of 
Saone et Loire. Though without fortune, she was distinguished 
on her entrance into life, for her personal attractions joined to a 
singular talent for music, and she soon gained introductions to 
several families of rank, though rather in quality of an artist than 
as a young lady of condition. Her situation afforded her the means 
of observing society, before fortune enabled her to fill that rank 
in fashionable life to which her acquirements so justly entitled her; 
thus, a perfect knowledge of the forms and etiquettes of the up- 
per classes is discernible even in her earliest productions. Her ac- 
complishments and personal graces soon attracted the notice of 
several exalted individuals; but, as it frequently happens, chance 
was the disposer of her hand. The count de Genlis, afterwards 
Marquess de Sillery, though he had never seen her, being struck 
with the style of a letter which accidentally fell in his way, con- 
ceived so high a sentiment of admiration for the writer, that he 
immediately made her an offer of marriage, and Mademoiselle de 
Saint Aubin became the countess de Genlis before she had com- 
pleted her fifteenth year. 

Whilst her superior talent commanded the admiration of the 
distinguished circles in which she moved, her ardent love of stu- 
dy induced her to shun the court and the frivolous society connect- 
ed with it, and to devote herself wholly to the cultivation of sci- 
ence and the arts. She was too well aware of the advantages 
of a cultivated understanding, to neglect the education of her chil- 
dren. At an age when most young women of fashion think only 
of shining in the world, Madame de Genlis retired to the convent 
of Bellechasse, and devoted herself entirely to the education of 
her two daughters. In the year 1775, the eldest, who was then 
scarcely fourteen years of age, was united to the count de Valence, 
but shortly after her marriage the young lady was attacked with a 
dangerous fit of illness. Madame de Genlis was thus plunged in- 
to the deepest distress, and anxiety of mind joined to the fatigue 
occasioned by affectionate attendance on her child, produced a 
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change in her health, the effects of which she experienced long af- 
ter her daughter’s convalescence. As she suffered considerably 
from a pulmonary affection, her physicians prescribed the use of 
the Bristol waters, and having consigned her eldest daughter to the 
care of her mother-in-law, she departed for England, accompanied 
by her second daughter, Natalie, who was then in her thirteenth 
year. During her residence at Bristol, Madame de Genlis adopt- 
ed her interesting protegée Pamela, of whom frequent mention is. 
made in her writings, and who was afterwards married to lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. | 

On her return from her first visit to England, the duke d’Or- 
leans, then duke de Chartres, eagerly embraced the opportunity of 
placing his children under the superintendence of the accomplish- 
ed and beautiful countess de Genlis. During her retirement in the 
convent of Bellechasse, she had written several moral and enter- 
taining dramatic pieces, which her children performed successful- 
y in the presence of the duchess de Chartres. She published the 
three first volumes of her plays in 1779, under the title of Thea- 
tre for theuse of young persons, or Theatre of Education, and the 
three last volumes appeared in January 1780. Among the most 
esteemed of these little dramas we may mention, La bonne Mere 
la Rostere de Salency, le Magistrat, la Marchande de Modes, and la 
Colombe. The latter contains images worthy the graceful touch of 
a Guido, or an Albano; the celebrated Buffon, after having perus- 
ed it, addressed the following letter to the authoress, which has 


been quoted as highly complimentary, but which is, nevertheless, 


somewhat hyperbolical:— 
‘I am no longer a lover of nature, I leave her for you, Madam, 


who have done more, and are worthy of higher admiration. Na- 
ture only forms bodies, but you create souls. Were mine of your 
happy creation, I should possess.the powers of pleasing, which I 
now want, and you would be pleased with my infidelity. Pardon, 
Madam, this moment of transport and love. I will now speak 
reasonably. 

‘ Your charming Theatre has afforded me as much pleasure as 
though I were of the age to which it is dedicated. Old and young, 
high and low, all must study those delightful pictures in which 
the virtues acquired by education, triumph over vice and folly. 
Every line bears the stamp of your heavenly mind. It appears in 
every scene under a different emblem, and clothed in the purest 
morality. Your pen is guided by a perfect knowledge of human 
nature, by all the charms of wit and the graces of style; and though 
vou have not spoken of God, yet you nevertheless make me be- 
lieve in angels. You are one whom heaven has most highly en- 
dowed. In that quality, I beg you will receive my adoration; and 

In the same year (1780) Madame de Genlis quitted the con- 
vent of Bellechasse, and retired to a charming country house, at 
Berey, accompanied by Mesdemoiselles d’Orleans and de Char- 
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tres, where she continued her literary labours with the greatest 
success. 

The Theatre of Education was followed by The Annals of Vir- 
tue, Adelaide and Théodore, Tales of the Castle, and other works 
of the same kind, forming successively twenty-two volumes, the 
sole end of which is to adorn the understanding and form the 
hearts of young persons by interesting and amusing them at the 
same time. 

Notwithstanding her numerous literary occupations and the im- 
portant functions of a duty of which she acquitted herself with 
the most scrupulous fidelity, Madame de Genlis neglected no op- 
portunity of serving those who stood in need of her assistance. 
She rescued from indigence the two grand nephews of Racine, and 
procured for them a pension from the duke d’Orleans; and the 
Marquess de Ducrest, her brother, having had the misfortune to 
lose his wife in the year 1781, she undertook the education of his 
son, who was then only five years of age. This is the young man 
whose premature death she laments in her preface to the last edi- 
tion of the Tales of the Castle. 

Such were the occupations of Madame de Genlis until the com- 
mencement of a revolution, the horrors of which plunged her 
country in ruin, and which spread its evils to the remotest corner 
of the civilized world. Foreseeing the misfortunes that awaited 
France, as soon as the States General was convoked, in 1789, Ma- 
dame de Genlis anxiously wished to retire with her pupils to Nice. 
This step met with the approval of her family; but she subsequent- 
ly abandoned the design, on consideration that her departure might 
weaken the credit of the house of Orleans, and she was too fond- 
ly attached to her pupils to be induced to separate from them by 
any consideration of personal safety or advantage. 

Meanwhile it was proposed that she should proceed to England; 
but from time to time, various causes occasioned the journey to be 
postponed. At length it was fixed in the year 1790, but on the 
eve of her departure, M. de Valence, her son-in-law, brought her 
the unexpected intelligence that the duke of Orleans had himselt 
set out for England during the night. Thus Madame de Genlis 
was once more compelled to renounce her design, for the departure 
of the father would undoubtedly have occasioned the arrest of the 
children, had they attempted.to quit France at that time, 

The duke was absent nearly a year. A few months after his 
return, Madame de Genlis resigned the situation of governess to 
his children, and made a tour through several of the French pro- 
vinces which she had not before visited, She soon however re- 
ceived letters informing her that Mademoiselle d’Orleans was dan- 
gerously ill, and entreated that she would return to Paris, without 
loss of time. Madame de Genlis yielded to her solicitations; and 
the state in which she found the young princess induced her to re- 
sume her situation; but on the express condition that she should 
immediately depart for England with her pupil. 

VOL. XIV. 40 ¥ 
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In October, 1791, she left Paris, accompanied by Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans and two other young ladies, and she soon reached Eng- 
Jand in safety. She first spent three months at Bath, and next fix- 
ed her abode at Bury St. Edmunds, where she remained nine 
months, at the expiration of which she visited several parts of 
Great Britain. During one of her excursions, in 1792, she visited 
the delightful cottage of Llangollen in Wales, the residence of la- 
dy Elinor Butler and Miss Ponsonby, of which she gives so inter- 
esting a description in her Souvenirs de Felicie. 

On her return to London in September following, Madame de 
Genlis received a letter from the duke of Orleans, enjoining her 
to return to Paris without delay, on account of the decrees issued 
against the emigrants by the National Convention. 

Madame de Genlis no sooner reached Paris than she restored 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans to the care of her father, and resigned 
her charge of governess: but on the day following, she and her pu- 
pil were placed on the list of emigrants, and received orders to 
quit Paris in forty-eight hours, and to retire from the French ter- 
ritory. She then resolved to return to England in quest of that 
repose which her own country denied her: but the duke of Orleans 
could not be prevailed on to permit his daughter to accompany 
her. However, no waiting-maid could be procured to follow Ma- 
demoiselle d’Orleans in her exile, through the fear of being placed 
on the list of emigrants, and the duke conjured Madame de Gen- 
lis to accompany the young princess to Flanders, and to remain 
with her three or four weeks at Tournay, until he could engage a 
proper person to supply her place. 

On reaching Tournay, Madame de Genlis determined serious- 
ly to prepare for her departure for England. Three weeks after 
her arrival at Tournay, Pamela, her adopted daughter, was mar- 
ried to lord Edward Fitzgerald; but as the person promised by 
the duke had not arrived, Madame de Genlis was unable to set 
out with the new married pair as she had at first proposed. 

About a month after their departure, her husband, who at the 
commencement of the revolution had taken the title of Marquess 
of Sillery, communicated to her from Paris, the dreadful catas- 
trophe which terminated the life of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
She immediately dispatched a faithful messenger, conjuring him 
to quit France: but he declared in answer, that he would never 
abandon his native country, adding, that the events to which he 
was then a witness, augmented his indifference for an existence 
which the crimes of his fellow-citizens rendered odious. M. de 
Sillery remained in Paris though he had every opportunity of es- 
caping; but so far from thinking of concealment when he learnt 
that he was proscribed by the sanguinary Robespierre and his ad- 
herents, he voluntarily surrendered himself, and shortly afterwards 
perished on the scaffold. His last instructions to his unfortunate 
wife were, that she should retire either to Ireland or Switzerland; 
but a serious indisposition by which Mademoiselle d’Orleans was 
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seized, prevented Madame de Genlis from observing the prudent 
counsel of her ill-fated husband. 

Mademoiselle d’Orleans had no attendant except Madame de 
Genlis and her niece. Her convalescence was extremely slow, and 
at the expiration of four weeks she experienced a relapse. 1n this 
situation Madame de Genlis could not think of leaving her. Mean- 
while Flanders was united to France: General Dumouriez arriv- 
ed at Tournay, and though he had no knowledge either of Ma- 
dame de Genlis or Mademoiselle d’Orleans, yet he felt interested 
for their unfortunate situation. To have remained at Tournay, 
where the Austrians were momentarily expected, would have been 
in the last degree imprudent; and their return to France must have 
exposed them to certain death. Dumouriez offered them an asy- 
lum in his camp. They followed the army, and procured a lodg- 
ing at St. Amand, in the city, whilst the head-quarters were es- 
tablished at the Baths, about a mile distant; the defection of Du- 
mouriez was however declared the day after their arrival at St. 
Amand. Dreading the consequences of this event, and fearing 
lest they should be included im the general list of fugitives, Ma- 
dame de Genlis determined to depart, without loss of time, for 
Mons, representing herself as an English woman, intending to pro- 
ceed immediately to Switzerland, by way of Germany; and not- 
withstanding the urgent intreaties of M. de Chartres, she resolved 
to depart without Mademuviselle d’Orleans: however, at the very 
moment when she was stepping into the coach, M. de Chartres 
presented himself, with his sister, bathed in tears. Madame de 
Genlis could no longer resist her intreaties, she pressed her to her 
bosom, and they departed in such haste that they forgot to take 
with them Mademoiselle d’Orlean’s baggage, the whole of which 
was lost. 

After encountering many dangers, they arrived. by cross-roads, 
at the Austrian posts, where they passed for two English ladies, 
and by that means obtained passports, and an escort to conduct 
them to Mons. Madame de Genlis was now assailed by a new 
misfortune. The day after her arrival at Mons, she discovered 
that Mademoiselle d’Orleans and her niece had both caught the 
measles; and being unable immediately to procure a nurse, she 
was obliged to attend on them herself, day and night. However, 
in the midst of this disaster, she enjoyed the consolation of hav- 
ing saved the life of Mademoiselle d’Orleans, who would infalli- 
bly have suffered for her brother’s desertion, had she fallen into 
the hands of the French, The duke de Chartres after having 
fought against the enemies of his country, under Dumouriez, ac- 
companied that general in his flight from St. Amand. 

The delay occasioned by the fatal indisposition of the young 
ladies, afforded the Austrians time to discover that they were na- 
tives of France, but they nevertheless experienced the most gene- 
rous treatment. General Mack procured from the prince of Co- 
burg passports which enabled them to proceed. in safety through 
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Germany. Madame de Genlis left Mons on the 13th of April, 
1793, though her young companions were still in a state of extreme 
debility, and they arrived safely at Schaffhausen, m Switzerland, 
on the 26th of the same month. There they were joined by the 
duke de Chartres, and they proceeded together to Zug, where they 
hired a house on the banks of the lake, at a short distance from 
the town. 

Here, under assumed names, they enjoyed tranquillity, but for 


a short time; for M. de Chartres was soon recognized by the 


French emigrants, passing through the town. The magistrates, 
fearing lest they should incur the displeasure of the French gov- 
ernment, politely urged the necessity of their seeking an asylum 
elsewhere. This unexpected occurrence convinced M. de Char- 
tres that his presence must unavoidably prove fatal to his sister’s 
safety, and he took leave of her to travel through Switzerland on 
foot. M.de Montesquieu generously procured Madame de Gen- 
lis and her two protegées a safe retreat in the convent of St. Clair, 
at Bremgarten, where they all three passed for Irish ladies return- 
ing from France, compelled by the troubled state of that country 
and the dangers of war, to return to their homes as soon as an op- 
portunity should occur. 

Madame de Genlis passed a year at Bremgarten in profound se- 
clusion, devoting her whole attention to her pupil, and concealing 
from her the knowledge of her father’s tragic death, which took 
place during their residence at the convent of St. Clair. Their 
days passed away in sadness, but not without occupation, until 
their repose was once more interrupted by the intrigues of their 
enemies, who at length forced them to quit Switzerland. 

Madame de Genlis having determined to depart, began to think 
on the means of procuring some other place of refuge for Made- 
moiselle d’Orleans. She prevailed on her to write to the duke of 
Modena, her uncle, to request that he would receive her in his 
territory; but he replied, that political considerations prevented him 
from acceding to her solicitation. Madame de Genlis shortly 
after ascertained that the princess de Conti, her pupil’s aunt, was 
in Switzerland, and residing at Friburgh. To her she advised 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans to appeal for protection, which the prin- 
cess most readily granted, and at the expiration of a month, sent 
the countess de Pons St. Maurice to escort the young lady to 
Friburgh. | 

Atter this separation from her-pupil, to whom Madame de Gen- 
lis was most sincerely attached, her residence at Bremgarten be- 
came irksome to her, notwithstanding the kind attention of the 
nuns, who proved themselves in every respect worthy of her gra- 
titude and friendship. She quitted the convent on the 19th of 
May, 1794, accompanied by her niece, whom she placed under the 
protection of a respectable family in Holland, and thence she pro- 
ceeded alone to Altona. There she remained unknown upwards 
of nine months, and having met her son-in-law, M.de Valence, at 
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Hamburgh, she went to reside with him at Silk, a village in the 
duchy of Holstein, about fifteen miles from Hamburgh. There 
Madame de Genlis at length enjoyed repose, and she resumed her 
literary occupations, which had been so long suspended. In this 
retreat she wrote several novels, namely, Rash Vows, The AXival 
Mothers, The Little Emigrants, and The Knights of the Swan. 
She also published a narrative of her conduct during the revolu- 
tion, in answer to the calumnies by which she had been assailed. 
‘In the year 1800, the French government called Madame de 
Genlis from her retreat, and granted her permission to return to 
her country. She thankfully embraced the opportunity of being 
restored to her daughter, her grand-children, and such of her 
friends who still survived. She has ever since resided at Paris. 
Having been deprived of her fortune by the events of the revo- 
lution, she has principally supported herself by the honourable ex- 
ertion of those talents which she successfully cultivated in happier 
days, when they formed merely the amusement of her leisure 
hours. Since her return to France, she has published several his- 
torical novels, remarkable for elegance of style, and faithful de- 
lineations of manners, but among all her productions, that with 
which she has thought proper to terminate her literary career, has 
rhaps, excited the greatest interest. We allude to Les Parvenus, 
ou 1 Histoire de Fulien Delmour; a translation of which has just 
appeared under the title ef The New ra.* In this work she has 
given an interesting picture of the state of society and manners in 


France for the last thirty years, and she adduces amidst all the 


horrors of the revolution, examples of sublime piety and devoted 
attachment, which will, doubtless, throw a gleam of lustre on that 
unhappy period. 
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Art, XI.—On American Manufactures. 


" The fourth position of Jndagator{ inferred from an interroga- 
tion, is, 

That our manufactures are, and will be ‘ for ten years to come, 
unable to supply, at any price, the demand of the country for cot- 
ton and woollen clothing.’ And this being assumed as undeniable 
he triumphantly asks— 

‘ Are we in order to foster your schemes of manufacturing mo- 
nopoly to go half naked till you are pleased to furnish us with the 
coverings that climate and decency require?” 

This question is founded on‘the idea, that a total and immediate 
exclusion of ‘cotton and woollen’ fabrics is contemplated, which 
has never entered into the mind of any rational friend of the na- 
tional industry. All that is necessary, all that ever was prayed 
for, is such a modification of the tariff as would prevent our citi- 
zens from being overwhelmed, as they have hitherto been, by fo- 
reign competition. 


* There is still another work of Madame de Genlis’ forthcoming, but it was 
written prior to Les Parvenus. ae 
+ Analectic Magazine for July 1819. 
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But even if a total exclusion were to take place in a year or two, 
it by no means follows that it would be necessary to go ‘ half na- 
ked,’ waiting till there was a supply of ‘ the coverings that climate 
and decency require.’ 

Indagator’s uneasiness on this important point would have been 
dissipated, had he but reflected a moment on past experience. The 
war cut off four-fifths of our supplies of ‘ cetton and woollen 
goods,” as well as of most other articles; and I do not recollect, in 
pretty extensive travels in different quarters of the union, having 
ever met with man, woman, or child ‘ half naked,’ except some 
few unfortunate slaves in the southern states, some of whom were, 
as they are now, occasionally rather more than ‘ half naked.’ Nor 
have I heard of any person who has seen ‘ decency’ outraged in 
this way, or the demands of ‘ the climate’ not fully satisfied. 

The country was then unprepared, or at least nearly so, compar- 
ed with its present situation., And it will not admit of a doubt, 
that if, at such short notice, it was able to supply itself, it is an 
extravagant error to assume an incapacity ef effecting in ‘ ten years’ 
what was actually accomplished in one or two; what has been 
done at a former day may be done at present. 

I am aware that prize and smuggled goods to no inconsiderable 
amount were introduced into the country. But they bore but an ins 
significant proportion to the general consumption. Cotton and 
woollen goods during the war were subject, with various other ar- 
ticles, to a duty of thirty per cent. ~The whole amount of goods 
imported from October 1, 1813, to Sept. 30, 1814, under that du- 
ty, was only 2,843,200 dollars. Suppose I admit for argument 
sake, and it will be a liberal admission, that an equal value was 
smuggled. The aggregate would only be 5,646,400 dollars, not 
three-quarters of a dollar per head for the population of the Unit- 
ed States; and of course all the residue, probably amounting to 
fifty millions of dollars, was furnished either by regular manufac- 
turers, or by family labour. Must not J/ndagator deeply regret 
that his want of the necessary care and attention has betrayed him 
into such a vital error? 

I am tempted to present this subject in another point of view, 
in order to display the capacity and resources of the nation on the 
subject of manufactures, which only require a moderate share of 
protection to place them beyond the power of foreign rivalship, 
and to infuse a degree of prosperity and happiness to our citizens, 
never exceeded, and rarely equalled. | 


Bales of Cotton.* 
In the year 1805, there were consumed in manu- 
facturing establishments in the United States, . 1000 
In 1810, fostered by the non-intercourse and other 
restrictive measures, the consumption rose to, - 10,000 


* Report of the Committee of Commerce and Manufactures, February, 1816, 
Weekly Register, vol. 9, page 448. 
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And, wonderful to tell, in 1815, aided by the war, 


it rose to - 90,000 
The amount of the cotton goods produced in 

1815, was - - - - - *24,,300,000 
The amount of woollen goods produced in the 

same year, was - - - - 719,000,000 





Produced in manufacturing establishments, - $43,300,000 





From the above it appears that the increase in the consumption 
of cotton, (and it is but fair to presume, although we have no 
document on the subject, that there was an equal increase in the 
woollen branch) was, ‘ in ten years,’ no less than ninety fold! Let 
Indagator ponder well on this wonderful fact, and then to his next 
number add ‘ an erratum’ on the subject of the danger of going 
‘half naked’ for an equal number of years. 

One word more before we part with this topic. Cottons and 
woollens are at present subject to twenty-seven and a half per cent, 
And it appears, from an examination of the Report of the secre- 
tary of the treasury, for the year 1817, that the whole amount of 
goods imported in that year, under that duty, in 

American vessels, was - . - : $13,236,008 

And in foreign vessels - - > ine §2,069,506 





% 15,305,614 





It is therefore manifest that the United States manufactured in 
the year 1815, more than twice the amount of those goods that 


were imported from every quarter of the world in the year 1817. 
SULLY, 





Art. XII.—Outline of the Revolution in Spanish America; or an 
Account of the Origin, Progress, and actual state of the War 
carried on between Spain and Spanish America; containing the 
principal facts which have marked the Struggle. By a South 
American. 8vo. pp. 370. 

[From the Monthly Review, Enlarged. } 


GEVERAL years have passed since we had occasion to enter 

at length on the subject of a war between Spain and her Ame- 
rican colonies; our reports of books on that subject dating so far 
back as March 1809, and April 1811. In those numbers, we ren- 
dered an account of the existing grievances of the colonists, and 
of the motives of that ardour to assert their independence which 


* Report of the Committee of Commerce and Manufactures, February, 1816, 
Weekly Register, vol. ix, page 448. 
+ Idem, vol. x. . | { Page 7. § Page 124. 
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awaited only the occurrence of favourable contingencies in Europe. 
Their country, equal in extent to twice the size of Europe, was 
debarred from free intercourse with other states; even the commu- 
nication from province to province was restricted; all merchandize 
was to be obtained from Old Spain; and, though the rigour of this 
monopoly had been partly lessened about the year 1778, it still 
continued to a degree which kindled a thirst for independence in 
the breasts of the colonists, that prompted them to take advantage 
of the confusion created in Old Spain by Bonaparte’s usurpation 
in 1808. The writer of the volume before us takes up the subject 
at the date of that grand convulsion; describing himself as having 
been an eye-witness of many of the operations that have occurred in 
the Spanish colonies since those feelings, which were formerly con- 
fined to discontent and remonstrance, have burst forth into open 
and rancorous hostility. 

The colonists, did not, however, proceed immediately to the al- 
ternative of war: their first measure was to form provincial juntas, 
followed by a central or general junta, without casting off their 
allegiance to the mother-country: but, when the progressive occu- 
pation of Spain by the French became known, and the government 
of that kingdom was confined within the walls of Cadiz, the Ame- 
ricans went farther, and assumed the right of governing themselves. 
This conduct was viewed at home in the light of insurrection and 
rebellion; and Old Spain, far from profiting by the warning which 
the case of England might have furnished them, and being thence 
induced to consider the separation of her colonies as productive of 
eventual advantage, clung to the antiquated notions of mono- 
poly, and declared war against the new governments. That event 
took place in 1810, from which time the course of public affairs in 
Caraccas, Mexico, and Buenos Ayres presents nothing but a suc- 
cession of sanguinaryjstruggles. The quarrel had become too aggra- 
vated to be terminated, or even mitigated, by the restoration of 
the royal family in Spain in 1814; and the news-papers continue to 
present almost daily accounts of the prolongation of a contest, in 
which it is hard to say whether the obstinacy or the inhumanity of 
the contending parties is most conspicuous. 

The population of the whole of Spanish America is about thirteen 
millions, exclusive of Indians: the Creoles or white natives form 
the great majority, and are ardent fer independence and separation 
from the mother-country: but the settlers, who, being natives of 
Old Spain, have come to America as emigrants, have in general a 
very different feeling; and it is by them, aided by troops from the 
mother country, that the opposition has been maintained. 

The whole of Spanish America may be divided, with reference 
to the revolutionary movements, into four great parts; Mexico; 
Caraccas; the interior province of New Grenada; and Buenos 
Ayres. Caraccas, or to speak more comprehensively, the govern- 
ment of Venezuela, though the smallest of the four divisions, hav- 
ing hardly a million of inhabitants, was earlier enabled by its vici- 
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nity to the sea, and its greater foreign intercourse, to assert its in- 
dependence: it was the native country of the late general Miranda, 
the scene of his unsuccessful effort in 1806, and of his more for- 
midable operations in 1810. On the other hand, it is easily acces- 
sible by Spanish armaments, and has consequently been often lost 
and won in the course of the last eight years. Bolivar, whose name 
figures so frequently in our news-papers, is a native of Caraccas, 
but was educated in Europe; and he is not a mere adventurer, but 
a man of hereditary property, who, like some of the French nobi- 
lity in the beginning of the revolution, hopes to make a figure by 
putting himself at the head of the untitled class. Biron, the late com- 
mander of the patriotic flotilla, is also a man of property. Both sides 
have had recourse to the desperate expedient of putting arms into 
the hands of the negroes; in other words of arresting the whole 
productive industry of the country. 

The scenes of judicial murder in the French revolution are here 
renewed; even prisoners taken in fair fighting are (pp. 149, 152.) 
frequently put to death; and of the acrimony that marks this bitter 
warfare we select the following specimen from the journal, not of 
a partisan of either side, but of an Englishman, captain Hardy, of 
the ship Mermaid. 

Cumana, 12th Fune, 1816. 

‘“ T witnessed the following barbarous act. A female of a most 
respectable family in Cumana, having spoken against the Spanish 

overnment, and in favour of the patriotic party, was placed on an 
ass, led through the streets, attended by a guard, of ten soldiers; 
at the corner of every street, and opposite the houses of her near- 
est connexions, she received a ceftain number of lashes on her 
bare back, nearly two hundred, the number she was sentenced to 
receive. The poor sufferer was blindfolded, and bore the inhuman 
treatment with as much fortitude as was ever possibly exhibited 
on a similar occasion. Her cries were feeble, but I could discover, 
notwithstanding that a handkerchief concealed her face, her tears 
trickling down. 

‘* T saw but one dozen lashes inflicted. Some of my crew, who 
were on shore, saw the whole sentence put in execution. My feel- 
ings were too much shocked for curiosity even to overcome them. 
I made particular inquiries respecting the unfortunate girl two 
days after, and was informed that she refused all food and medi- 
cal assistance; and in a few days after that, I heard that she was 
dead, being unable, from her exquisite feelings, to survive the dis- 
grace and pain she had suffered.” ’ 

Amid such scenes of horror and indiscriminate carnage, it is 
some satisfaction to trace examples of patriotism which would have 
done honour to the best days of Rome or Athens. 

‘ An officer, of the name of Ricaute, whose family was among 
the most distinguished at Santa Fé de Bogota, was appointed to 
guard a powder magazine when San Mateo was attacked, the 25th 
VOL. Xm. 41 
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of March, 1814. The royalists thought to take it by surprise while 
the armies were fighting at some, distance, and sent for this pur- 
pose a strong detachment of troops to attack the magazine. The 
young Ricaute having observed the movements of the enemy, saw 
the impossibility of resistance, and gave orders to his soldiers to 
join the army, asserting that he was sufficient alone for the defence 
of the magazine. The Spaniards surrounded it, and took posses- 
sion of the building, and having discovered Ricaute, were just 
seizing him, when he set fire to the powder. The magazine was 
destroyed by an instantaneous explosion, and he fell a victim to 
that inevitable death he had foreseen.’ 


New Grenada is an inland region of great extent, stretching 
from Venezuela on the north to Peru on the south, and containing 
nearly three millions of inhabitants: its capital, Santa Fé de Bogo- 
ta, has a population of 35,000. Here, as throughout Spanish Ame- 
rica at large, a desire for independence existed among the Creoles, 
or descendants of former settlers; which was checked, however, 
for a time, by their habitual indolence, and their unacquaintance 
with the proceedings of foreign countries. At last, following the 
example of Caraccas, a native junta was established, and the Span- 
ish authorities were removed from office: but, dissentions: taking 
place, a civil war began, and led, as in the neighbouring provin- 
ces, to miserable scenes of bloodshed. 

Mexico is by much the most populous and opulent division of 
Spanish America, the capital containing 140,000 inhabitants, and 
the country having not fewer than 6,000,000. The first insurrec- 
tion arose here in the end of 1810, and was followed by a long 
series of conflicts and executions; until the government was intrust- 
ed to admiral Apodaca, formerly the Spanish ambassador in Lon- 
don, a man ef much superior views to the majority of his country- 
men, and whose system is not to intimidate the Mexicans, but to 
gain their confidence by mild measures. ‘This conduct seems to 
have been attended, for the present at least with success: but the 
vicinity of the United States, and the general wish of the inhabit- 
ants for independence, forbid the expectation of any thing beyond 


- temporary tranquillity. 


Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Paraguay.x—In Buenos Ayres, the 
revolutionary spirit is not of old date, having been excited chiefly 
by our invasion in 1806, and the confusion created in Old Spain 
by the insurrection against Bonaparte. Though in possession of 
European settlers for nearly three centuries, this country is in a 
very backward state; agriculture has been little followed; and im- 
mense tracts are abandoned to herds of cattle, from which little 
profit is derived except for the hides. The population is still thinly 
scattered, not exrceding 1,000,000 for a tract of country equal to 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and Spain united. Of these the 
great majority are descendants of Spaniards, while a part, small in 
number, but considerable from their comparative efficiency, are 
natives of Old Spain: the former are partisans of separation and 
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independence; the latter, of a continued connexion with the mother- 
country. Unfortunately, divisions and even hostilities have taken 
place among the former, who would otherwise have been amply 
competent to repel the Spaniards. Monte Video being open to the 
sea, and strongly fortified, enabled the Spanish troops to make a 
stand there in the early part of the revolution, and their surrender 
did not take place till after long continued efforts on the part of 
their opponents. Among the latter, a great difference of opinion 
unluckily prevailed, respecting the form of government most pro- 
per for Buenos Ayres and the adjacent provinces; some urging a 
federal association, as in the United States; and others advising a 
renunciation of provincial privileges, and a consolidation of power 
in the hands of a central body. 

Chili, an extensive and narrow tract of country to the south of 
Peru, lying along the shore of the Pacific, as the United States lie 
along that of the Atlantic, contains a thinly scattered population of 
less than a million, and has for its capital St. Jago, an inland- 
town of 44),000 inhabitants. Here also the ardour of the Creoles 
led to revolutionary movements, so early as 1811: which were fol- 
lowed by partial dissentions, and by a formidable invasion of Span- 
ish royalists from Peru, who for a time were successful, but were 
afterward driven out by a patriotic force from Buenos Ayres, 
commanded by general St. Martin. 

Finally, Paraguay, a country with peculiar habits and institu- 
tions, has followed a distinct course in the career of revolution; 
establishing a government of its own, but avoiding any connexion 
with the colonies either to the north or to the south. | 

After these details of the occurrences in particular provinces, 
we proceed to those that are common to Spanish America at large. 


The insurgents have made repeated attempts to interest foreign 


powers in their cause, an envoy having gone to Washington so 
early as 1810, and having since been followed by several negotia- 
tors; to all of whom the answers of the American government have 
expressed a cordial feeling in their cause, but have been followed 
by a refusal to join in hostilities against Old Spain, with which, if 
not in alliance, they are at peace. Bonaparte, when in power, had 
a much more decided disposition: but his want of naval means, 
and his disasters after 1812, prevented him from. interfering at the 
time when it would have been most effectual. England was long 
the great object of the hopes of the revolutionists; the plan of se- 
parating the colonies from the mother-country having been dis- 
closed by general Miranda to Mr. Pitt at the time of our arma- 
ment against Spain in 1790, and subsequently urged whenever the 


‘existence of hostilities between the two countries seemed to af- 


ford a favourable opening. This was more particularly the case in 
1797, when Spain had allied herself with the revolutionary governe 
ment of France, and had taken part in the war against us; and, 
Trinidad having fallen into our possession, general Picton, the 
governor of the island, was ordered to circulate a proclamation 
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(dated 7th of April, 1797,) in which: Mr. Dundass, as minister 
or the war.and colonies, recommended the adoption of the means 
best adapted.to liberate the people of the adjacent continent from 
the. commercial monopoly of the-mother-country. In this remark- 
able state-paper, Mr, .D.assured the Spanish Americans of being 
supported in their_resistance. by British troops, or aided by sup- 
plies of arms and ammunition; and he added that the views of the 
British government pointed solely to the establishment of their in- 
dependence, without pretending to any sovereignty over their 
country. Such was the object of our. ministers not only in the 
latter years of the first war with revolutionary France, but in the 
years 1805, 1806, and 1807 of the late contest. In 1808, the mea- 
sures of our cabinet proceeded in the same spirit, and seemed even 
to put on the appearance of an actual invasion of Spanish America 
in behalf of the insurgents; an armament being assembled at Cork, and 
the news-papers inthe interest of government containing political dis- 
quisitions in recommendation of the emancipation. At thisimportant 
moment, came the news of the insurrection in Old Spain against 
the oppression of Bonaparte; when the troops who were embarked, 
and ready to put to sea, received a new destination, and were sent 
under sir Arthur Wellesly to Portugal, where they fought the bat- 
tle of Vimeira and afterwards entered Spain. From that time for- 
wards, our government considered itself as in close alliance with 
the mother-country, and declined to give either aid or countenance 
to the insurgents. Envoys from them have repeatedly come to 
London, and resided there, but without obtaining assistance from 
ministers; who,’ in compliance with the solicitation of the Spanish 
government, have even discouraged our half-pay officers from tak- 
ing service in a private capacity in the colonial cause. 

It remains to.add a few words with regard to the composition 
of the book under review. We are not disposed to be severe on‘ A 
South American’ for the occasional introduction of a foreign idiom, 
as ‘junta central,’ instead of central junta; and still less are we in- 
clined to affix that blame which he seems to apprehend in his pre- 
face, for passing over several scenes of bloodshed: but we must 
complain in rather pointed terms, of the want of care in the selec- 
tion of the materials. The narrative is very unequal, being occa- 
sionally short and abrupt, while at other times it contains official 
papers of too great length to be introduced into the text: though se- 
veral of them, as the letters of Morillo, (pp. 206. 214.) are interest- 
ing; and on the whole the account appears to have been composed 
from respectable sources. The author is an ardent well-wisher to 
the cause of the Independents, and takes great care to avoid any 
admission of the disappointments experienced by those officers who 
have gone outfrom Europe to carry arms in their behalf. We admire 
his zeal in the cause of freedom;and we should express our wishes 
more warmly for its success in Spanish America, were not the in- 
habitants of many of the provinces in a state so ignorant and back- 
ward ‘as to afford'little hope of their being able to enjoy liberty 
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without abusing it. The excesses of which they have been guilty, 
we mean’the destruction of peaceful dwellings, the violation of so- 
lemn promises, and, above all, the execution of prisoners, present 
a far less encouraging prospect than that which was exhibited forty 
‘years ago by our insurgent colonists in the northern states. 


-.. 


_ 





ArT. XIII.—Chinese Fustice. 
[From the ‘ Indo-Chinese Gleaner,’ a periodical paper published at Malacca. } 
‘ Peking Gazette, August 9, 1817. 


: QHowW, the Yu-she (or Censor) of Ho-nan, kneels to report, 
with profound respect, in the hearing of his majesty, the fol- 
lowing circumstances, and to pray for his sacred instructions. 

* The clear and explicit statement of punishments, is a means of 
instruction to the people; the infliction of punishments, is a case of 
unwilling necessity. For all courts there are fixed regulations to 
rule their conduct by, when cases do occur that require punish- 
ments to be inflicted in questioning. Magistrates are not, by law, 
permitted to exercise cruelties at their own discretion. 

* But of late, district magistrates, actuated by a desire to be re- 
warded for their activity, have felt an ardent enthusiasm to inflict 
torture. And though it has been repeatedly prohibited by Impe- 
rial Edicts, which they profess openly to conform to; yet they re- 
ally and secretly violate them. 

‘ Whenever they apprehend persons of suspicious appearances, 
or those charged with great crimes, such as murder or robbery, 
the magistrates begin by endeavouring to seduce the prisoners to 
confess, and by forcing them to do so. On every occasion they 
torture by pulling, or twisting round the ears, (the torturer having 
previously rendered his fingers rough by a powder) and cause them 


to kneel a long while upon chains. They next employ what they 


call the beauty’s bar;* the parrot’s beam;} the refining furnace;t 
and other implements, expressed by other terms, which they make 
use of. If these do not force confession, they double the cruelties 
exercised, till the criminal dies, (faints,) and is restored to life 
again, several times in a day. The prisoner unable.to sustain these 
cruelties, is compelled to write down or signa confession, (of what 
he is falsely charged with,) and the case any how.is made out, 
placed on record, and with a degree of self-glorying,. is reported 
to your majesty. The imperial will is obtained, requiring the per- 
son to be delivered over. to the board of punishments, for further 
trial. | 

‘ After repeated examinations, and undergoing various tortures, 
the charges brought against many persons are seen to be entirely 


unfounded. 


* A torture said to be invented by a judge’s wife, and hence the name. The 
breast, small of the back, and legs bent up, are fastened to three cross- ars, 


which causes:the person to kneel in great pain. 
t The prisoner is raised from the ground by strings round the fingers and 


~~ 


thumbs, suspended from a supple transverse beam. ~ 
t Fire is applied to the body. 
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‘ As for example, in the case of the now degraded Taeu-tae, who 
tried Lew-te-woo; and of the Che-chow, who tried Pih-keu-king. 
These mandarins inflicted the most cruel tortures, in a hundred 
different forms, and forced a confession. Lew-te-woo, from being 
a strong robust man, just survived—life was all that was spared. 
The other, being a weak man, lost his life: he died as soon as he 
had reached the board at Peking. The snow-white innocence of 
these two men was afterwards demonstrated by the board of pun- 
ishments. 

* The cruelties exercised by the local magistrates, in examining 
by torture, throughout every district of Chih-le, cannot be describ- 
ed; and the various police runners, seeing the anxiety of their su- 
periors to obtain notice and promotion, begin to lay plans to enrich 
themselves. In criminal cases, as murder and robbery; in debts 
and affrays, they endeavour to involve those who appear to have 
the slightest connexion. The wind being raised, they blow the 
spark into a flame, and seize a great many people, that they may 
obtain bribes from those people, in order to purchase their libera- 
tion. Those who have nothing to pay, are unjustly confined, or 
sometimes tortured, before being carried to a magistrate. In some 
instances, after undergoing repeated examinations in presence of 
the magistrate, they are committed to. the custody of people at- 
tached to the court, where they are fettered in various ways, so that 
it is impossible to move a single inch; and without paying a large 
bribe, they cannot obtain bail. Their oppressions are daily accu- 
mulated to such a degree, and for so long a time, that at last death 
is the consequence. | 

‘ Since there is at this period particular occasion to seize bandit- 
ti, if there be suspicious appearances, as the age or physiognomy 
corresponding to some offender described; it is doubtless proper to 
institute a strict inquiry. 

‘ But it is a common and constant occurrence, that respecting 
persons not the least implicated, who are known to possess pro- 
perty, and to be of a timid disposition, pretences are made by the 
police to threaten and alarm them. If it be not affirmed that they 
belong to the Pih-leén-keaou, (a proscribed sect,) it is said, that 
they are of the remnant of the rebels, and they are forthwith clan- 
destinely seized, fettered, and most liberally ill-used and insulted. 
The simple country-people become frightened and give up their 
property to obtain liberation, and think themselves very happy in 
having escaped so. 

‘ [have heard that in several provinces, Chih-le; Shan-tung, and 
Ho-nan, these practices have been followed ever since the rebellion; 
and wealth has been acquired in this way by many of the police 
officers. How can it be that the local magistrates do not know it? 
or is it that they purposely connive at these tyrannical proceedings? 

‘I lay this statement with much respect before your majesty, 
and pray that measures may be taken to prevent these evils. Whe- 
ther my obscure notions be right or not, I submit with reverence.’ 
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Imperial reply,— It is recorded.’ 

I think you will agree with me, Mr. Editor, that the above is a 
very lamentable state of society. When my Moonshe read this 
paper, he said, ‘ I knew this was the state of things in Canton, 
but I never thought it was som the other provinces; this is what 
drives people to rebellion; in nine cases out of ten, it is the gov- 
ernment causes rebellions.’ ‘There is, I fear, much truth in the 
latter part of the old gentleman’s remark. Amicus. 





Criminals.—The death-warrants to be signed by his majesty, at 
the autumnal execution, amount this year to (935) nine hundred and 
thirty-five. In this number is included the lowest class of capital 
crimes. The share which Canton has in these this year, 1s one 
hundred and thirty-three: but to the whole number executed in 
Canton during the year, the word thousands, it is said, must be ap- 
plied; some say three thousand. If the truth be equal to one thou- 
sand, it is a shockingly awful number of human beings for one pro- 
vince to sacrifice to the laws, in the space of one year. I omit the 
word justice, for human laws and justice are not always the same. 
What is the reason why so many fall victims to the sword of the 
law? Is it wholly the fault of the people? or does a share of the 
blame rest with the ruling part of the community? 





Art. XIV.—AHistory of England, from the first Invasion by Fu- 
lius Caesar ta the Peace of Ghent, &c. For the use of schools. 
By William Grimshaw. Philadelphia. 1819. Benjamin Warner, 
12mo. pp. 300. 

Wwe have copied so much of the title of this work, barely to ex- 

press our decided approbation of the book, and to recom- 
mend its general introduction into schools. It is one of the best 
books of the kind to be found, and is instructive even to an adult 
reader. We should be pleased that teachers would rank it among 
their class-books; for it is well calculated to give correct impres- 
sions, to its readers, of the gradual progress ef science, religion, 
vernment, and many other institutions, a knowledge of which is 
beneficial in the presentage. Among the many striking merits of 
this book are, the perspicuity of the narratives, and elasticity of the 
style. It is with no little pleasure we have learned, that the au- 
thor has prepared a similar history of the United States, a work 
long wanted, to fill up a deplorable chasm in the education of 

American youth, 





ArT. XV.—Specimen of Alliteration. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.]} 


An Austrian army awfully array’d, 
Boldly by battery besieg’d Belgrade: 
Cossack commanders cannonading come, 


_ Dealing Destruction’s devastating doom. 
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Every endeavour engineers essay— 
For fame, for fortune fighting—furious fray! 
Generals ’gainst generals grapple, gracious God! 
How honours Heaven heroic hardihood. 
Infuriate, indiscriminate in ill, 
Kinsmen kill kindred—kindred@ kinsmen kill; 
Labour low levels, longest, loftiest lines, 
Men march ’mid mounds, ’mid moles, ‘mid murd’rous mines. 
Now noisy noxious numbers notice nought, 
Of outward obstacles opposing aught; 
Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly pressed, 
Quite quaking, quickly quarter quarter quest. 
Reason returns, religious right redounds, 
Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds: 
Truce to thee Turkey, triumph to this train, 
Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine, 
Vanish vain victory—vanish victory vain.— 
Why wish we warfare? Wherefore welcome were 
Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xaviere? 
Yield, yield ye youths, ye yeomen yield your yell, 
Zeno’s zarpater, Zoroaster’s zeal, 
Attracting all arms against acts appeal. 





Notoria. 


Linen from Nettles. —Some experi- 
ments on the preparation of linen and 
thread from the floss of nettles, have 
been made lately in Ireland. The thread 
in colour, strength, and fineness, is 
equal, if not superior, to that obtained 
from flax, and the linen has the appear- 
ance of common gray linen. Lit. Pan. 


Growth of Larch.—The following 
communication has lately been address- 
ed tothe Board of Agriculture, on the 
properties of the larch——-Ten years 
ago the duke of Athol transmitted to the 
Commissioners of Naval Revision some 
observations on the ‘larch. The larch 
was introduced into Scotland in the year 
1738, by a Highland gentleman, Mr. 
Menzies, who brought a few small 
plants from London, some of which were 
standing in the year 1807; and the larg- 
est then measured thirteen feet in cir- 
cumference. His Grace has been in 
the constant habit, for more than thirty 
years, of using larch of various ages for 
different purposes, and he positively af- 
firms, that the thinning of his planta- 
tions employed for pailing, rails, and 
hurdles, ‘are more durable than oak 
copse wood of twenty-four years’ 
growth.’ He builds all his ferry-boats 
and fishing-vessels of larch; and after 
a lapse of years, they have proved sound, 
when the ribs, which were made of oak, 
have become decayed. In mill-axes, 
also, larch has been substituted for oak, 


with the best effect, and in cutting up 
cogs which had been repaired with it 
twenty years before, they were discov- 
ered to be as sound and as fresh as at 
first. The value of larch is not to be 
estimated merely by its intrinsic quali- 
ties, but also by its aptitude to soil 
and situatiens where few other trees 
car live. On the very summit of the 
Jower range of the Grampian hills, 
from 1000 to 1200 feet above the level 
of the sea, on a barren soil, composed 
of mountain schist, slate and iron stone, 
and where even the Scotch fir cannot 
rear its head, the larch grows luxu- 
riantly; ‘and in considerable tracts,’ 
says the duke, ‘where fragments of 
shivered rocks are strewed so thick that 
vegetation scarcely meets the eye, the 
larch puts out as strong and vigorous 
shoots as are to be found in the vallies 
below, and in the most sheltered situa- 
tions.’ The larch is an Alpine tree, and 
it will not thrive in wet situations, but 
its comparative value is exceedingly 

ater than the Scotch fir, where it 
finds a congenial soil. The duke sold a 
larch that was 4ifty years old for twelve 
guineas, while a fir of the same age, 
and in the same situation, was not worth 
more than fifteen shillings. In addition 
to the valuable properties of this tree, 
some experiments have been made to 
prove that the bark of the larch may 
be used for tanning, with as much ad- 
vantage as that of the oak itself. ib: 
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